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HENRY DRUMMOND, 


NOTABLE CHARACTERS 


ENRY DRUMMOND.—Very few 
books of a serious ethical class 
published within the past ten years have 
commanded as much attention as ‘‘Nat- 
ural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
Deemed by many of authority in the 
Christian Church as a successful attempt 
to apply the principles of modern science 


OF THE DAY.—No. 6. 


to the elucidation of many things that 
have been regarded as mysterious in the 
theological exegesis, this book soon 
made its author eminent in the world of 
letters. As the man himself is first pre- 
sented to the reader in the portrait at the 
head of this article, we should take note 
of the reading in character that it offers. 
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Using the language of Professor Fowler 
in the London Phrenological Maga- 
zine :— 

The likeness of this gentleman indi- 
cates the highest degree of the mental 
temperament ; his power is peculiarly of 
the nervous class. He has also a mark- 
ed degree of the muscular endowments, 
hence is very active, fond of exercise, 
aod puts much spirit into everything he 
does. He is thoroughly alive to what- 
ever subject occupies his mind ; he can 
not be an inactive, quiet, easy-going 
man ; is liable to overdo and go beyond 
his strength, and yet he is exceedingly 
tough and enduring. He should be re- 
markable for clearness of thought, dis— 
tinctness of desire, and positiveness of 
character. His head being so high, and 
connected with such a temperament, 
would give special tone to his mind. He 
takes exalted views of everything; all 
his thoughts tend upward; his standard 
of action is very high; his pleasures are 
intellectual and moral; his imagination 
runs in that direction and not with the 

* passions and impulses. His animal brain 
is not so troublesome to him as that of 
most men, because he has so much 
superior power to aid in controlling it. 
He has a rather extravagant imagina- 
tion, takes extended and broad views of 
things, and is liable to use forcible and 
extravagant language. He can scarcely 
be medium and commonplace in his 
style of writing and talking. He is quite 
original in his mode of thinking; has 
peculiar views of all subjects, and would 
not be likely to lean on others for any- 
thing. He is very apt in criticism and 
in the disposition to notice all kinds of 
discrepancies and deviations from what 
he considers true. His perceptive 
faculties lead to observations peculiar 
to mental qualities and actions, rather 
than to study physical phenomena. He 
is ingenious in constructing arguments, 
and scarcely stops to qualify what he 
says. He speaks like a master, is very 

firm and determined, and not easily 
changed in his course of action. He is 


not so copious as he is strong and posi- 
tive in his style of talking. His reason- 
ing brain would act with the strongest 
faculties, which are the moral and spirit- 
ual; hence he would reason upward on 
subjects peculiar to spiritual life and 
on the laws that regulate it. It will do to 
have some men like him to break the 
way, to open up new courses of thought, 
and to express their ideas in extravagant 
forms, for they are needed as leaders, 
and as those who help other people out 
of their ruts of thoughts; but too many 
of them would produce a radicalism 
which would result in hasty revolution 
that would not answer for conservative 
people. More vitality and animal life, 
more base to the brain, and more of the 
worldly type of mind, would help to 
give greater balance of power and har- 
mony of mental action 

Henry Drummond is of Scotch parent- 
age, born in Stirling, where his father 
lives, and is well-known in the circles 
of commercial enterprise and moral 
endeavor there. He received his early 
education at schools in his native town 
and Cruff Academy, and later went 
through along course of study at the 
University of Edinburgh, and at the 
University of Tuebingen, Germany. He 
pursued special studies in philosophy 
and natural theology besides those in 
science, and received high testimonials 
for capability and scholarship. He was 
appointed a lecturer in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, and later his lecture— 
ship was raised to a full professorship. 

Being very fond of scientific study, 
he has availed himself of opportunities 
for observation and travel, especially 
giving attention to geology and botany. 
A few years ago he accompanied Pro- 
fessor Geikie on a survey of the Yellow- 
stone Park and the Rocky Mountain 
region, and subsequently spent a year in 
Africa, exploring the interior for the 
Afriean Lakes Company. While oc- 
cupied with this commission he discov- 
ered the only fossils that have been 
found in the heart of that country. To 
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European travel he has also given much 


’ time, both the northern and Mediterra- 


nean region being visited for purposes of 
information. 

In evangelical work Profcasor Drum- 
mond has shown a deep interest, as his 
late visit to this country will attest. He 
is still comparatively young, but his 
energy and ardor, associated with the 
well-trained mind, have given him a 
position that is rarely achieved at his 
age. 

His book, ‘‘Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World,” is an ambitious literary 
effort, and in some respects, we think, is 
marked by faulty reasoning and hasty 
inference. It has been sharply criticised 
by reviewers on both the religious and 
scientific sides, some even claiming, like 
acritic in the Westminster Review, that 
its popularity was not creditable to 
Christianity at this time, and no such 
“apology” is needed. Attempts by 
bright, zealous men toestablish religious 
faith upon scientific principles, and to 
reconcile the differences between science 
and theology, however clever and assur- 
ing they may appear at first, are found, 
as a rule, on close inspection, to be 
specious and sophistical in important 
particulars. The book is ‘‘ exceedingly 
thoughtful,” says one writer, and herein 
consists its main value. It is a book to 
make a man think, a book that forces 
upon him the conviction that thé eternal 
issues of his present life depend upon the 
character which he acquires here, and 
that in working out his salvation he is 
grasped by laws, which, so far as we 
can see, are universal in their nature 
and operation. 

Mary N. MurFree.—‘‘Charles Egbert 
Craddock.”—This engraving is from a 
photograph that has been so washed out 
or burnt out that the effect is very ‘‘flat,’’ 
speaking technically. We must there- 
fore confess ourselves at a disadvantage 
in studying its lines, or rather want of 
lines, and having nothing better, 
beg the reader’s indulgence if our predi- 
cations go wide of the mark. If it bea 


fair representation of the lady, it shows 
an active mind, a nature sensitive and 
strong. The motive temperament is pro- 
nounced and furnishes a good basis for 
the emphatic expression of character. 
We think that the forehead is high, al- 
though the hair is disposed in such a 
fashion as to conceal the upper part, and 
the perspective of the head is such that 
we think the frontal lobes to be uncom- 
monly large, giving more than usual 
length to the head in front of the ears. 
There is also considerable breadth be- 
tween those organs of sense, a feature of . 
the cerebral development that implies 
mental energy and industrial capacity 
in itself. We infer from this and other 
peculiarities that Miss Murfree belongs 
to a family in which directness and def- 
initeness of expression are character- 
istics. The physiognomy is marked by 
decision and perseverance, and there is 
not a little of aspiration in the contour. 
As we study the work of the artist there 
comes out of it a manifestation of that 
quality of spirit and determination that 
is seen in the old Greek nature. We are 
sure that she is very sensitive, even to 
irritability, and in the ordinary routine 
of life may exhibit quickness of temper, 
but when occasion demands patience and 
self-control, she can show those virtues 
admirably. We do not believe that she 
is secretive, or that she makes any pre- 
tence of being a saint, or of being in- 
clined to play the heroine or martyr, but 
she certainly has an earnest, open, thor- 
ough-going nature, with plenty of the 
stuff of which hard workers are made— 
an irrepressible spirit when once it is 
aroused, and which is only content when 
the goal of accomplishment is reached. 
Genius in her case is the genius of appli- 
cation and perseverance. She is en- 
dowed with faculties of intellect that 
adapt her for observation and criticism ; 
a love for the natural in variety that 
stimulates observation, and renders her 
appreciative of the moving facts in the 
great outer world. 

Miss Murfree’s reputation has been 
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won by her stories of the rude life of the 
people native to the mountains of East 
Tennessee. She revealed a type of the 
provincial American that was found as 


interesting as the provincial English-. 


man, and her fidelity in its portraiture 
compelled the admiration of the severest 
critic. While a girl her father was in- 
duced by stress of fortune, following the 


bers of the family. Hence they have 
been given to the discussion of events 
and current topics as much among them- 
selves as most persons do in society. 

One of our reviewers says : 

‘**For some years the nom de plume 
completely concealed the personality of 
our young author, for though Charles 
Egbert Craddock was known by her 
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“CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK.” 
MISS MARY N. MURFREE. 


late civil war, to retire to East Tennessee, 
and there the family lived during fifteen 
years. Itissaid that Miss Murfree large- 
ly owes her style and modes of expres- 
sion to having been the comrade of her 
father, who is a Southern gentleman of 
marked dignity and fastidious tastes, and 
who has always encouraged the common 
pursuit of literary studies by the mem- 


publishers to be buta nom de plume, they 
thought it the masterly disguise of a 
man. Whatever the masculine world 
thought, there was a laudable triumph 
in womanly circles when even such dis- 
tinguished judges of character as Mr. 
Aldrich and her publishers found that 
they had mistaken, and it was announc- 
ed that the new and fascinating gentle- 
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man novelist was Miss Mary N. Murfree. 
How quietly to herself all those years 
must she have laughed over the Mr. so 
conspicuously arrayed before her name!” 

To thoughtful watchers of the vays of 
women, the signal success of Miss Mur- 
free means much. It means “the ability 
of woman to prove herself worthy of ex- 
istence in relations of life, independent 
of sex.” She has a gift for just what she 
does, and she uses it well. Each book 
has been thought by most of its readers 
an improvement on what she had writ- 
ten before. 

The Boston publishers, Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., brought out a volume 
of her stories with the general title ‘‘ In 
the Tennessee Mountains.” Later ap- 
peared ‘‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,” and ‘‘In the Clouds.” She 
is as valued a contributor to The Youth’s 
Companion and Wide Awake, as to The 
Atlantic. Of ‘‘The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains,” a reviewer 
has said : 

‘*It is something more than a praise 
of style when we call attention to the 
sinewy compactness of language which 
never becomes slack or redundant. Not 
a word but appears to have been weighed, 
not an epithet but is like an arrow shot 
straight at the mark. This is one of the 
finest gifts of the imagination,--this 
power of making words vibrant with 
meaning; and, taken with the economy 
and reserve of strength shown in the con- 
struction of the novel, gives to us a 
strong faith that this writer has not ex- 
pended herself, but will, whatever phase 
of life may present, take counsel of her 
own rapidly maturing judgment, and 
give only what she has made thoroughly 
her own.” 

Deducing an opinion from her writ- 
ings, it may be said of her personal char- 
acter that she is almost purely intellec- 
tual, yet having qualities and graces as 
a woman that would make her home a 
center of attraction, and give her great 
social power. ‘‘ The brightness and viva- 
city of her face, the witticisms, mirth, 
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laughter, the play and glow and quaint 
conceit, and the fascination of an intense 
originality, attract, amuse, and inspire 
you. She possesses the enviable quality 
of putting you entirely at your ease, nay, 
more than that, of inspiring you to your 
best possibilities, so that her visitors 
leave her presence with a very fair opin- 
ion of themselves, in addition to a high 
regard for her.” 

PRESIDENT PAYNE.—This is an ‘‘up- 
pish” caste of head and face. The 
brain appears to be built up at the crown 


——s 





in a way that is not often seen, and if 
that means anything it means moral 
power, independence, an ambitious 
spirit, and a sense of confidence in one’s 
own powers. Prof. Payne should be re- 
garded as a clear thinker. He is definite 
in his views, and definite in their discus- 
sion. At once introspective and criti- 
cal, he should not be satisfied with other 
people's opinions, but generally inclined 
to formulate his own. He should be 
very intuitive, and when intuition is 
the prime factor in his moral judgment 
he is most tenacious of the ground that 
he has taken. His moral standard is a 
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high one, imparting a delicate scrupu- 
losity to his analysis of duty, truth, and 
personal responsibility. In his execu- 
tive transactions, whatever they may 
concern, the moral bearing of a meas- 
ure is one of the chief considerations. 
He is a respectful, devotional man and 
should command thé deference and es- 
teem of others. He believes in respect- 
ing and being respected. He has alean- 
ing toward the refined and cultivated 
sides of life that must be apparent to all 
who know him, because it makes him 
avoid people who are coarse and careless 
in habit and conversation. He is, nev- 
ertheless, kindly and suave, and “ gets 
on” well with all sorts of people except- 
ing perhaps the wilfully rude and boor- 
ish ; for such as these he is inclined to 
enact the part of the drill sergeant with 
awkward recruits—make them “toe the 
mark.” 

The president of Nashville University 
has scarcely known any other life than 
that of the teacher. From the time he 
left the academy at Macedon, N. Y., to 
his assumption of his present important 
chair he has been in schools of one kind 
or another. He was born at Farming- 
ton, Ontario Co., N. Y., and educated 
mainly in the district schools of that 
country town. In 1855 he commenced 
the career of teacher, and three years 
later removed to Michigan where a new 
and wide field opened before him. At 
Three Rivers, Niles, Ypsilanti, and 
Adrian, he established and organized 
schools, and proved himself eminently 
efficient in the highest duties of the 
teacher. In 1879 he was elected Profes- 
sor of the Science and Art of Teaching 
in the University of Michigan. Here 
was found a field of effort much to his 
tastes, and out of its experience have 
come much fruit. In the spring of 1887 
the Presidency of Nashville University 
became vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Dr. E. 8S. Sears, and the Hon. J. E. M. 
Curry, Minister to Spain, was commis- 
sioned to select his successor. On his 
return to this country in September he 
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went at once to Ann Arbor, and urged 
the presidency on Professor Payne. 
Declined at first, the position was finally 
accepted and on October 5, 1887, Prof. 
Payne was formally installed Chancel- 
lor of the University of Nashville and 
also President of the Normal College 
that had been established by the trustees 
of the University as a monument to the 
memory of George Peabody. 


THE CoOMTE DE PaRIs.—The schemes 
of the monarchists in France having suc- 
ceeded in forcing the government as a 
measure of self-protection to decree the 
expulsion of the Bourbon claimants of 
the throne, if the throne could be rein- 


—; 
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COMTE DE PARIS. 


stated, public attention was, of course, 
much given to the Princes and their 
families who were thus expatriated. The 
leading ‘‘ heir apparent” is Louis Phil- 
ippe d’ Orleans, otherwise known as the 
Comte de Paris, whose portrait is before 
us. The expression is that of a self- 
assured, aspiring man, but does not in- 
tumate special gifts of mind beyond those 
commonly possessed by young men of 
good social position and education. He 
is not dreamy, capricious, or speculative 
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in the caste of his mind, as too many 
princes are inclined to be, but rather 
positive and practical. He loves life, 
enjoys its pleasures and benefits, can 
adapt himself to the ways of the world, 
yet has a strong individuality of his own, 
and exhibits it distinctly in his social 
relations. He is a man whose opinions 
are but little influenced by others, but he 
is not disposed to express them in a way 
that will rasp or irritate the feelings of 
others. There is evident desire to lead 
and control in whatever he takes part. 
The intelect is of the inquiring analytical 
type that would adapt him to pursuits of 
a scientific nature, such as geology, 
zoology, or chemistry. 

The Comte de Paris is about forty- 
nine years of age, and now resides on 
the historic shores of Lake Lemon, 
Switzerland. He was invited by many 
of his countrymen, residents in Amer- 
ica, who entertained a sympathetic con- 
sideration for his fortunes, to come to 
this country, but he declined with a 
courteous expression of gratitude, pre- 
ferring to remain on the continent and 
near the land of his nativity. Perhaps 
he shares the expectation of many 
Frenchmen, who cling tothe old ideas of 
royalty and a kingdom, that the repub- 
lic is but a thing of ephemeral expedi- 
ency; it may be easily overthrown in 
some popular emergency, and then his 
chances for a crown will be good. In 
such an event it were better that he were 


at hand than far away. Like the late 
Louis Napoleon, he might have opportu- 
nity for a coup de main that would tide 
him into power. But the little excite- 
ment that the exile of the princes awak- 
ened among the French people at large, 
and even in Paris, the stronghold here- 
tofore of Bourbonism, was far from en- 
couraging, we think, to those who hope 
for a restoration of the throne. We are 
certainly pleased by the growing regard 
of the French masses for their new or- 
der of political affairs, and it must be 
that if a discreet or fairly reasonable 
administration is maintained the repub- 
lic must grow stronger and stronger. 
The Comte de Paris is allied to the 
crown of Portugal by the marriage of a 
daughter to the young heir to that king- 
dom. He has several other children, the 
young Duke of Orleans, a youth of 
eighteen, who is said to be well educated 
and an ambitious sportsman. Then 
there are the Princess Helene, who is 
fifteen years old and, like all the chil- 
dren of the Comte and Comtess de 
Paris, tall and slim. She has a very 
clear complexion, and a shower of light 
hair falling round an animated face. 
The little Princess Isabelle is eight years 
old. Sheis an attractive child, with 
light hair cut short over the forehead 
but falling in long golden ringlets down 
the back. There are two younger chil- 
dren—Princess Louise, four years old, 
and the last comer, a boy of two. 





‘IDEALS, TRUE 


MONG the most precious posses- 
sions of humanity are its ideals. 
Whatever of poverty or hardship, of 
sickness or sorrow, of disappointments 
or adversity, of failure or weakness or 
sin may afflict a man, he has still within 
him the image of something better, no- 
bler, happier, more successful to hope 
for and to strive after. To this image, 
varying though it does with the char- 
acter and personality of each individual, 
is society indebted for its continued pro- 


AND UNTRUE. 


gress and improvement in manifold di- 
rections. These ideals, however, are 
not all equally valuable nor equally 
attainable, and it becomes an important 
part of self-culture and of education to 
see to it that those we are cherishing in 
ourselves, and infusing into the hearts 
of the young, are not only excellent in 
themselves, but possible to realize under 
existing circumstances. One of the 
most serious mistakes which is made in 
this direction, as well as one of the most 
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common, is that of presenting for the 
aim of everybody the ideal of greatness 
and eminence. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing to urge boys to put forth their 
utmost endeavors in the hope of some 
day becoming great statesmen and filling 
offices of political importance. In- 
stances are presented to them of men 
who, once simple schoolboys like them- 
selves, have risen to the position of 
mayor, or governor, or Senator, or even 
President, and it is more than hinted 
that equal exertions on their part may 
produce equal results. Or they are 
pointed to the great authors and poets, 
who have instructed and cheered man- 
kind with their thoughts and imagin- 
ings; to the great orators, who have 
thrilled their audiences ; to the great in- 
ventors or musicians or sculptors whom 
the world delights to honor, or the mer- 
chant princes who have accumulated 
and dispensed millions, or equally rare 
and exceptional men of genius in other 
directions, and they are counseled to 
read their lives and study their methods, 
not simply to admire and reverence, but 
to imitate, that they may rise to the 
same pinnacles on which these men 
have stood. The chief reason why such 
motives should not be presented to the 
average youth is that they are unsound. 
It is no} even true that most of the 
young people who are thus addressed 
can rise to great eminence in any direc- 
tion. It is not even true that many 
can. If it were, eminence, ceasing to 
be exceptional, would lose its meaning. 
If ali, or most, or many reached the 
same high position which is thus held 
out as a lure toallit would become mere- 
ly a common level and lose all its dis- 
tinctiveness. Neither would it be desir- 
able were it possible. If.all were officials, 
where would be the citizens? If all 
were architects, where would be the 
workmen? We may be very sure that 
the notion that everybody may rise to 
fill an exceptionally high place in the 
world is both irrational and undesirable. 
High places are for those who improve 


the talents God has given them. The 
earnest striver who tries to live the life 
of someone else, and fails, finds but little 
energy to live his own, and often sinks 
down into comparative apathy. He whose 
sole aim is to reach some special height 
when he finds that his powers are inade- 
quate will care but little to climb any 
further. Thus much loss of needed 
power and effort results from such im- 
possible ideals. The individual does less 
than he can, and both he and society 
through him arelosers. Besides all this, 
such elevations are merely artificial. 
The few who attain them see before 
them endless heights still waiting their 
ascent. All is comparative, and the ut- 
most limit that man has yet reached in 
any direction is but a short distance 
compared with what lies beyond. 
The true ideal that should fill a man’s 
heart and fire his energies is excellence in 
his own sphere ; the living of his own 
particular life just as fully and nobly as 
he (not somebody else) can. True, this 
is an unknown quantity, but it is a real, 
true, and attainable one. Day by day 
it is rising, and day by day he feels con- 
scious of increased power. Where it may 
lead him he can not tell, but that by its 
guidance he will go further and accom- 
plish more than by any other he may 
rest assured. Whoever cherishes this 
aim will find full scope for every faculty, 
full work for every day, and full satis- 
faction in every success Attempting 
nothing impossible, he 1s doomed to no 
inevitable disappointment, nor is there 
any limit at which he may cease to strive. 
The diffusion of such an ideal is just 
what society needs for its best welfare 
and progress. Eminent men and women 
in every walk of life are great blessings 
to the State, and we can not too highly 
value or reverence them. But they are 
necessarily few, and it is to the large 
body of people of average abilities that 
the country must look and on whom it 
must depend for its character and pros- 
perity.—Public Ledger. 
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THE WIND-SWEPT WHEAT. 


Faint, faint and clear— 

Faint as the music that in dreams we hear— 

Shaking the curtain fold of sleep 

That shuts away 

The world’s hoarse voice, the sights and sounds 
of day, 

Her sorry joys, her phantoms false and 
fleet— 

So softly, softly stirs 

The wind’s low murmur in the rippled wheat! 


From West to East 

The warm breath blows, the slender heads 
drop low, 

As if in prayer. 

Again, more lightly tossed in merry play, 

They bend and bow and sway, 

With measured beat, 

But never rest; 

Through shadow and through sun, 

Goes onthe tender rustle of the wheat. 


Dreams, more than sleep, 

Fall on the listening heart and lull its care; 
Dead years send back 

Some treasured half forgotten time, 


Ah! long ago, 

When sun and sky were sweet, 

In happy noon, 

We stood breast high mid waves of ripened 
grain, 

And heard the wind make music in the wheat! 


Not for to-day— 

Not for this hour alone—the melody, 

So soft and ceaseless, thrills the dreamer’s 
ear! 

Of all that was, and is, of all that yet shall be 

It holds a part— 

Love, sorrow, longing, pain; 

The restlessness that yearns; 

The thirst that burns; 

The bliss that like a fountain overflows; 

The deep repose; 

Good that we might have known, but shall not 
know 

The hope God took, the joy he made com- 
plete— 

Life’s chords all answer from the wind-swept 
wheat. 


MARY AINGE DE VERE, 





THE MOORISH EMPIRE IN SPAIN. 


PANISH historians apply the term 
Moor to Arabs and Saracens, as well 
as to the real Moors, who were finally 
driven from Spain during the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The name is 
derived from *‘ moras” (dark); the Eng- 
lish having first called them ‘‘ Moors.” 
They make their debut in history as al- 
lies of the Vandals. Though probably 
of similar descent, they are not the iden- 
tical race who first came from Africa 
and conquered Spain, which land had 
long been held by the Visigoths. 

The primitive Moors lived in a part of 
Africa called Mauritania, extending 
from the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to Egypt. The deserts of 


Barbary were their southern boundary. 
Their origin is unknown, though it is 
believed they came from Asia, and that 
they were originally an Arab tribe. Who- 
ever was strongest ruled in those days, 
and the Moors were subjugated in A. D. 
427 by the Vandals. 


A century later the 


Vandals were overcome in their turn by 
the Greeks, and in 647 A. D. the Greeks. 
fell before the Arabs. In this way North- 
ern Africa, once the seat of a high civili- 
zation, became a howling desert. 

The Moors passed from the dominion 
of one master after another, indifferent. 
alike toeach. Tending their flocks, they 
wandered hither and thither for pastur- 
age, varying their quiet by occasional 
revolts when too grossly oppressed, and 
then flying away into mountain nooks 
until the clamor was ended. 

They were ignorant, and their life was 
rude: their religion was a jargon of 
Pagan aud Mohammedan ideas; when 
they were conquered by the Arabs, they 
became enthusiastic Moslems, and identi- 
fied themselves with Arab interests. In 
A. D. 708 the reigning Kalif, Valid I., 
sent into Egypt an army, said to contain 
a hundred thousand men, under one of 
their bravest leaders, General Moussa- 
ben-Nazir. He subdued the hereditary 
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enemy of the Moors, of Mauritania, the practiced in vice, still retained their 
Berbers of Barbary, gained the allegiance power and place. But Moussa-ben- 
of the Moors, and prepared to carry his Nazir came, and upon the battle-field of 
victorious spears into Spain. Toward Xeres de la Frontera, 714 A. D., King 


ASA Ried was b eae 





THE GIRALDO (MOORISH TOWER), SEVILLE. 


the close of the fifth century the Visigoth, Roderick, the last of the Visigoth rulers, 
Euric, had gained possession of all Spain, met his death, and in a few months all 
and this line of Visigothic kings, nom- Spain had fallen under Arab rule. 

inally Christians, though learned and These Visigoth Spaniards were treated 
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with leniency by their Arab conquerors; 
their churches, their religious faith, their 
officials, remained to them; their con- 
querors exacted only the tribute they 
had been accustomed to pay totheir kings. 
The Spanish cities yielded quietly to the 
Arabs, and Queen Egilona, Roderick’s 
widow, with the consent of both peoples, 
was married to Abdelazis, son of Gen. 
Nazir, and he afterward became Gov- 
ervor of Spain. Had the Arabs been 
content, they might have strengthened 
their power in Spain and altered all her 
subsequent history, but they became 
fired to win France as well, and finally 
lost all. Charles Martel met them on 
the battle-field of Tours, 733 A. D. Three 
hundred thousand men fell, but France 
was saved. Once again they tried this 
cause, and once again Charles Martel 
defeated their purpose. 

AVisigothic Prince, Pelagius by name, 
headed an insurrection about this time, 
made some conquests, animated the 
Spanish heart, and laid the foundations 
of a purpose that finally overthrew the 
Arab Moors. His son-in-law, who is 
called King Alphonso I., gained As- 
turia, and part of Leon, and his king- 
dom was slowly growing in the follow- 
ing year, while the Arabs were contend- 
ing who should be Governor. The 
people over in Damascus had years 
previously disagreed as to who should 
be Kalif, and a division was made 
which to this day separates Turk and 
Persian. Some had clamored for Ali, 
the son-in-law of Mohammed, and were 
called ‘‘The Alides.” Another party 
had insisted upon having Moravias Goo 
of Syria, for Kalif; these are called 
‘“‘The Ommiades.” This latter party 
had conquered and held the power for 
nearly an hundred years, when the 
ruling Kalif was supplanted, and the 
family treacherously murdered, save 
one called Abderamus. The Arabs in 
Spain sent for him and made him “ Kalif 
of the West.” Spain became indepen- 
dent, and was never reunited with the 
Arabian Empire. 
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Abderamus, surnamed ‘The Just,” 
established the capital at Cordova, where 
he instituted schools, and encouraged 
the arts and sciences; medicine, astrou- 
omy, and mathematics were especially 
cultivated. He is said to have been an 
eloquent poet withal. He built a mag- 
nificent palace, and a grand mosque, 
supported by three hundred marble col- 
umns. It had twenty-five bronze doors 
and was lighted by five thousand lamps. 
Hither came the faithful Moslems of 
Spain upon their pilgrimages, as they of 
Arabia gathered at Mecca. 

This new Kalif did not persecute the 
Spaniards, and he encouraged marriage 
between the races, but he still continued 
to exact the tribute of a hundred young 
women as the price of peace. After 
Abderamus’s death, many petty States 
sprang up, each having its own Arab 
ruler. Spanish power steadily increased, 
and Alphonso, ‘‘ the Chaste,” who held 
the throne, refused the tribute of an 
hundred maidens. The entire north of 
Spain declared itself opposed to Arab- 
Moorish rule. For fifty years almost 
continuous warfare was going on, and 
Alphonso’s power grew stronger. 

Abderamus II., who had founded a 
school of music, and had a hundred of 
his own children to educate, had lived 
and died. Then came Abderamus III., 
who ruled at Cordova about 912. He 
continued the war with the Spanish and 
had an extensive navy to aid him. This 
Kalif had a famously beautiful wife, for 
whom he built a palace, magnificent 
beyond words. The Emperor of Con- 
stantinople sent him forty fine granite 
pillars, and he had besides, so they tell 
us, twelve hundred other pillars of 
Italian and Spanish marble. The walls 
were covered with gold ornaments set 
with precious stones, silver fountains 
sprinkled the courts with perfumed 
waters, which fell into snowy alabaster 
basins. There weresix thousand women 
and slaves who dwelt there. Doubtless 
this story may have been exaggerated, 
but certainly if such extravagance pre- 
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vailed there is no reason to wonder that 
the nation finally fell before their ene- 
mies. 

This Kalif was, however, the richest 
monarch in Europe. Under his rule 
were eighty great cities, and three hun- 
dred of the second class. Cordova, the 
capitol, had two hundred thousand 
houses, and nine hundred public baths. 
The Moors held all Portugal and all the 
finest and most fertile part of Spain. 
They were proficient in agriculture. 
They had silver and gold mines; they 
manufactured silks ; they gathered the 
finest corals, pearls, and rubies from 
their own domains. Their Arab poets, 
physicians, and scholars were celebrated. 
Alphonso even engaged two of their 
scholars as tutors for his son. Moorish 
law was very simple. Once a week the 
Kalif gave a public hearing to his peo- 
ple. The guilty were punished at once. 
Law-suits were in the hands of the 
‘**Cadis.” Each party pleaded his cause 


personally ; the sentence was immedi- 


ately executed. 

From the death of Abderamus III., 
Arabian-Moorish power steadily de- 
clined. The people were divided by 
factions, and now the Spanish King of 
Castile inviled the Moors of Africa to 
assist him in gaining all Spain for him- 
self and his father-in-law, Benabad, the 
Arabian King of Seville. Prince Joseph 
of Morocco accepted, and crossing the 
sea attacked and conquered King Al- 
phonso 1097, A. D. Then turning 
against King Benabad of Seville, he 
overcome the Spanish Arab by strategy ; 
sent him and his sons to prison in Africa 
aud obliged the daughters to work for 
thesupport of their family in prison. 
This action of the Moors united all the 
Spanish princes against them. They 
were attacked on all sides. In 1211 the 
African Moor, Prince El Nazir, pro- 
claimed a ‘‘Holy War” and entered 
Spain wiih 600,000 men. 

Alphonso, ‘*the Noble,” King of Cas- 
tile, sent to all European courts, begging 
“tne aid of all Christian Princes ” Pope 


Innocent III. proclaimed a crusade. 
Roderique, Bishop of Toledo, preached 
throughout France to raise an army. 
The place of meeting was Toledo. From 
Italy and France came 60,000 crusaders. 
All Spain was in arms. The united 
forces met the Moors at the foot of the 
Sierra Morena mountains. El Nazir 
held the mountain passes, but a shep- 
herd led the opposing army by a secret 
way, across stream and rock. They 
prepared for the battle by two days’ 
prayer, by confession, by partaking of 
the Sacrament. On the 16th of July, 
1212, the armies of Spain formed in three 
divisions, each commanded by a King, 
and solemnly descended toward the val- 
ley. There the Moors were collected 
without rank or order. El Nazir sta- 
tioned himself upon a little height, sur- 
rounded by a band of chains, with the 
Koran in one hand and a drawn sabre 
in the other. They were attacked on 
all sides. El Nazir fled, thousands were 
slain. The Archbishop of Toledo chant- 
ed a Te Deum upon the field of battle, 
the famous battle of Toledo. The 
chances were fearfully against the 
Moors, as they were armed with lances 
and were nearly naked. The Christian 
forces wore armor. The Moorish style 
of combat was to rush on like lightning, 
strike a blow, fly away, then wheel sud- 
denly and strike again. Such combat- 
ants could never withstand a disciplined 
force bearing steadily against them. 

El Nazir returned to Africa and died. 
The Moors remained quiet until 1224, 
when Ferdinand III. of Castile made 
war upon them, and took Cordova 
which had been held by the Arab Moors 
for five hundred years. The grand 
mosque was converted into a Christian 
Church. Yet the Moors, consotidated 
into one people, held Seville and Gra- 
nada, and the entire coast of Southern 
Spain. A new leader rose in their 
emergency, an Arab shepherd named 
Mohammed Alhamar; he raised an 
army, and in 1236 was made king of a new 
kingdom, having Granada as its capitol. 
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Each of the two hills of the city was 
crowned with a fortress. One was 
called the Alhambra. The city was 
charmingly situated; one river flowed 


through it, another washed its walls. It 
was surrounded by a broad plain termi- 
nated upon the north by the Sierra 
Nevada mountains ; the other sides were 
enclosed with hills clad with olive and 
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lemon trees. The gardens, orchards, 
and orange groves, with their rich soil, 
produeed all fruits and grains. The cli- 
mate was one of everlasting summer. 


A VIEW OF GRANADA, SPAIN. 


Mountain breezes softened the air, and 
flowers bloomed there constantly. 

For two hundred years these glorious 
scenes weretraversed, trampled, destroyed 
by hostile armies, and the sweet air pol- 
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luted by the dead of two great contend- 
ing nations. The territory of Granada 
was eighty leagues in length from Gib- 
raltar to its northern boundary, and 
thirty leagues wide. There were three 
fine harbors. There were very rich 
mines. Two small Moorish States would 
not join them and soon fell under 
Spanish power. And revolts among 
the people of Granada so hampered 
their King Alhamor that he was obliged 
to become a vassal of Ferdinand, and 
even join him in conquering Seville. 
The banished inhabitants, 100,000, took 
refuge in Granada. Some years of 
peace following, their wealth increased. 
They had a standing army of 100,000 
.men, and a large corps of warrior 
knights. In 1252 or thereabouts Alphon- 
so died, and in 1273, the King of Gra- 
nada passed away, leaving new rulers 
upon the thrones. 

Mohammed II. took the crown of his 
father, and during his reign the world- 
famous palace of the Alhambra was 
built beside the old fortress of Alhambra. 
The Moors had no special system of 
architecture, and the exterior of their 
buildings was not attractive, but within 
they were lavish of pillars, frescoes, 
and other ornaments, Mohammed III. 
came to the throne of Granada; the 
Spanish States warred against him, 
Ferdinand IV. took Gibraltar and ex- 
pelled its inhabitants. As they were 
marching out an old man passed the 
King. Said he, ‘‘ King of Castile, what 
injury have I done thee or thine? Thy 
great grandfather drove me from my 
native Seville; thy grandfather Al- 
phonso drove me from Xeres; thy 
father exiled me from Tariffe; I came 
to find a grave at Gibraltar ; thy hate 
pursues me here; tell me where on 
earth I can die unmolested by the Chris- 
tians.” . 

‘* Cross the sea,” answered the Prince, 
and sent the man to Africa. 

After Isabella of Castile married Fer- 
dinand of Aragon, and the two kingdoms 
became one government, they deter- 


mined to root the Moors out of Spain. 
City after city fell until Granada alone 
remained. The Spanish King laid siege 
to this in 1491. The city had two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. The siege 
lasted nine months. Boabdil retired to 
Africa January ist, 1492. The royal 
pair entered Granada in triumph and 
the Moorish power had ended, after 
having lasted 782 years in all, including 
both the Arabian-Moorish and African- 
Moorish dynasties. 

The Moors were a peculiar people ; 
they were both tender and cruel, delicate 
and barbarous. The women were won- 
derfully beautiful, graceful, and slender. 
They had long, black hair, snowy teeth, 
searlet lips; were bright and lively in 
conversation, and like Turkish women 
dressed in long linen robes. They live 
no more as a separate people, but are 
merged in the Arab races of the Barbary 
States. AMELIA V. PETIT, PH. M. 


AGNOSTICISM. 


“A soul clear from prejudice, has a marvel- 
ous advance toward tranquility and repose.” 
—Montaigne. 

“A tumultuous life is pleasing to great 
minds, but those who are mediocre have no 
pleasure in it; they are machines every- 
where.” —ascal. 





SONNET. 


You point the child to A. B. C., and o’er 

And o’er again the symbols mark, ’till he, 

Uncomprehending, learns their shape to see, 

And in his growing memory to store— 

The open sesame to learning’s golden door ; 

Quick as the lightning’s flash your wrath would 
be 

Should he in sequence fail to master D, 

And answer ‘“‘I don’t know,” and nothing 
more. 

Like Poe’s dread Raven,—lo! the reptile 
knows— 

The tiger affirmation gives—the bird 

Leaps to his matin song—all nature spurns 

The dullard blind and deaf—She overflows 

With positive, sweet music, only heard 

By him who from an inward seeing learns. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE AT DAWN. 


Who has stood on that bridge amazing, Who has stood on the swelling archway, 
In the dawning’s early gray, Ere the tide of human kind 

When from sleep two cities were waking, Came hustling a-pace in the pass-way, 
For the struggle of a day ? Each brow with eagerness lined ? 











= 
5 
= 
5 
8 
# 
Who has gazed down the crested river, Who has seen the lights on the river 
Expanding into yon bay, Die out in the rising mist, 
With vistas of pennant and banner And the star lamps glimmering shiver, 


Streaming free in tri-colored play ? By the sun-glow gently kiss’d ? 
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Who has scann’d those shores northward 
bending, 
Where moored is a world’s marine, 
With funnel and mast skyward tending, 
A weird yet magnificent scene ? 


Who has watched while the bars, rich and 
golden, 
Set tower and gable aflame, 
And the river ’gan flashing as molten, 
And seemed no longer the same ? 


Who has stood on that bridge of wonder 
At the dawning of the day, 

And drank in the magical grandeur, 
On the river’s bounding way,— 


He has gazed on a vision splendid, 
Wherein God and man combine ; 

’Twixt the cities twin suspended— 
He has felt the touch sublime. 


H. 8. DRAYTON. 





“ OCCULTISM.” 


GREAT deal of inquiry comes to 

editors of magazines with regard 

to art or science hidden under the vague 

mantle of thisterm. What is “occult- 

ism?” is the frequent question. A writer 

attempts to answer it in the following 
manner : 

‘* Practical occultism consists, first, of 
a perfect mastery of the individual’s own 
spirit. No advance whatever can be 
made in acquiring power over other 
spirits, such as controlling the lower or 
supplicating the higher, until the spirit 
within has acquired such perfect mas- 
tery of itself that it can never be moved 
to anger or emotion—realizes no pleas- 
ure, cares for no pain; experiences no 
mortification at insult, loss, or disap- 
pointment—in a word, subdues every 
emotion that stirs common men’s minds. 

To arrive at this state, severe and pain- 
ful as well as long continued discipline 
is necessary. Having acquired this 
perfect equilibrium, the next step is 
power. The individual must be able to 
awake when he pleases and sleep when he 
pleases; go in spirit during bodily sleep 
where he will, and visit—as well as re- 
member when awake—distant scenes. 

He must be enabled by practice to tele- 
graph, mentally, with his fellow associ- 
ates, and present himself spiritually in 
their midst. 

He must by practice acquire psycho- 
logical control over the minds of any 
persons—not his associates—beneath his 
own calibre of mind. He must be able 
to still a crying infant, subdue fierce 


animals or angry men, and by will 
transfer his thought without speech or 
outward sign to any person of a mental 
calibre below himself; he must be enabled 
to summon to his presence elementary 
spirits, and if he desires to do so (know- 
ing the penalties attached), to make them 
serve him in the special departments of 
nature to which they belong. 

He must, by virtue of complete sub- 
jugation of his earthly nature, be able 
to invoke planetary and even solar 
spirits, and commune with them to a 
certain degree. 

To attain these degrees of power fhe 
processes are so difficult that a thorough 
practical occultist can scarcely become 
one and yet retain. his relations with his 
fellow-men. 

He must continue, from the first to fhe 
last degree, a long series of exercises, 
each one of which must be perfected 
before another is undertaken. 

A practical occultist may be of either 
sex. but must observe as the first law in- 
violable chastity—and that with a view 
of conserving all the virile powers of the 
organism. No aged person, especially 
one who has not lived the life of strict 
chastity, can acquire the full sum of the 
powers above named. It is better to 
commence practice in early youth, for 
after the meridian of life, when the pro- 
cesses of waste prevail over repairs, few 
of the powers above described can be 
attained; the full sum never. 

Strict abstinence from animal food 
and all stimulants is necessary. Fre- 
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quent ablutions and long periods of ism; the former is love and wisdom, the 
silent contemplation are essential. latter, simply power.” 
Codes of exercises for the attainment of Some comments on this which we find 
these powers can be prescribed, but few, in an exchange aré very appropriate : 
if any, of the self-indulgent livers of ‘*‘ Occultism,” therefore, is a system, that 
modern times can perform their rou- ‘‘givés special attention to developing 
tine. the will power, aiming to produce a sort 
The arts necessary for study to the of giant who shall be able to seize, sub- 
practical occultist are, in addition to due, and sway all weaker wills, and 
those prescribed in speculative occultism, indeed the natural forces, as the man of 
a knowledge of the quality of drugs, mighty muscle twists around his finger 
vapors, minerals, electricity, perfumes, the limp forms of pigmies. This hidden 
fumigations, and all kinds of anzsthetics. science is merely a form of spiritual 
And now, having given in brief as (psychical) athletism.” 
much as is consistent with my position “Tt is an effort to cultivate into ab- 
—as the former associate of a secref normal predominance the heroic, firm, 
society—I have simply to add, that, hardy, and spiritual regions of the brain, 
whilst there are, as in Masonry, certain to the neglect if not suppression of its 
preliminary degrees to pass through nobler powers. In suppressing sympa- 
there are numerous others to which a_ thy and sensibility, it impairs the founda- 
thoroughly well organized and faithful tion of our most amiable virtues, isolates 
association might advance. In each de- man from the companjonship and love of 
gree there are some valuable elements of his fellow beings and comes danger- 
practical occultism demanded, whilstthe ously near to misanthropy and biack 
teachings conveyed are essential pre- magic, or the attempt to use spiritual 
liminaries. In a word, speculative oc— powers and the spiritual realm for purely 
cultism must precede practical dccult- selfish purposes.” 


———— 


A GUESS AT THE RIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Conclusion. 


Epaminondas of old said, ‘‘It is not theof- rors are swept away in a bitter expe- 
fice that makes the man, butthemanthat rience. The more advanced, it is true, 
makes the office.” At any rate, in what- open their eyes to the fact that this coun- 
ever sphere our lot may fall, it were try is an organic growth, not a conven- 
wise not to be aggressive. Much of this tional arrangement arrived at by indi- 
spirit among working classes comesfrom viduals; that there are social forces 
alieas who misconceive our institutions. higher than thenumerical. They find 
Europe opens ber floodgates and hu- that lawis regnant in the New as in the 
manity flows in a steady stream toour Old World, and that our people, although 
shores—humanity freighted with false opening wide their arms to all nationali- 
hopes and expectations, and thinking to ties and classes, grant no sufferance to 
find a land flowing with milk and disorder in the individual or commu- 
honey, where work is minimized, and nity. And they must further restrain 
the reward therefor maximized, where their private interpretations of liberty 
the barriers to class-distinction are anni- and equality, for they will find that 
hilated, and, in a word, where a new liberty has its limitations, and that the 
order of things exists. For the gold they inequality of men arises from the differ- 
expect to gather on every road they find ence of their moral and intellectual con- 
disappointment, the sovereignty of the stitutions; that subordination and obedi- 
individual disappears as a fiction, and ence are not only public but private 
equality goes the same way. These er- virtues. They will have to recognize the 
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provision of nature which makes 
the strong and wise the leaders. 
They will have to abandon the illusion 
that they can take the directorship on 
another’s domain. That there are natu- 
ral imprescriptible rights of man is a 
sacred truth, but these rights or liberties 
are not licenses to anarchy or insubordi- 
nation under the government of the 
household any more than under that of 
the State. Nature makes a line of 
demarcation between men, and we may 
beat our heads against the wall until we 
are brainless, but we can not thereby 
change the existing order of things. She 
has invested the parent, the guardian, 
the employer with authority, and those 
who come under their supervision must 
recognize this fact. The household is 
but a microcosm, whose orders should 
be executed with as much alacrity as in 
larger bodies. It would be impossible to 
maintain discipline in the navy and 
army without obedience. Insubordina- 
tion is quickly punished there. In this 
respect what holds good of large com- 
munities holds good of small. We must 
at times do violence to inclination. We 
are all sighing for that perfect freedom 
which the conditions of this life deny. 
All can not have the same degree of 
liberty. There must be some who lead 
and-some who follow. It is a funda- 
mental law of the universe, not only 
among the tiny ants and bees, who have 
their workers and their queens, and the 
birds of the air whose leader guides them 
in their migratory flights, but in the 
very globe itself, which with the other 
planets is following the sun that in turn 
answers the call of some larger luminary 
in the fathomless depths of space. 

We apparently are in the throes of a 
social revolution, the main contention 
of which seems to be increase of wages 
and decrease of working hours. In the 
ringing changes of time the hours have 
been curtailed from twelve to ten, and 
from ten to nine or eight. At the same 
rate we shall eventually find, with in- 
crease at one end and decrease at the 


other, the two extremes meet, and 
working people, including housework- 
ers, be mere sinecurists—all remuneration 
and no labor. Will the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water disappear and in 
their place a worldof idlers appear *(— 
all work being done by machinery, so 
constructed as to be run by electricity (or 
perchance etheric or molecular force) 
with the least possible human friction? 
This or worse will happen if rank and 
file must be generals, if all be capitalists 
and none laborers, if, in other words, 
equality (a thing rejected by nature) 
reign supreme. 

I trust the spirit of this paper will not 
be misinterpreted. Not for the world 
would I willingly raise my voice against a 
class, which, as among the toiling mil- 
lions, has its special burdens. In speaking 
of their salient faults, I do but hope there- 
by to lessen their troubles; for unless 
some changes occur for the better, the 
number of homes will be reduced, and 
that of hotels and boarding-houses mul- 
tiplied. The majority of women are 
substantially of one mind here, and we 
find indications of this deplorable tend- 
ency in numerous households to-day. 
The consensus of opinion on this subject. 
is finding expression in newspapers and 
periodicals. We must not be blinded by 
optimism to the dangerous antagonism 
lurking in this discontented state. Man- 
ifestly a period has arrived when every 
nerve should be strained to avert the 
threatening peril. We must think, we 
must speak, and action must square 
speech. 

I will specify, roughly but I hope not 
unfairly, some or tne causes from which 
this antagonism proceeds. The chief 
and crying difficulty .is ignorance; the 
majority are incompetent for the posi- 
tions they seek to fill. Next they are 
insubordinate, disregarding orders which 
it is their duty and business to execute. 
Again, most of them are above the work 
to which fortune has called them, and 
upon which they have voluntarily en- 
tered. ‘Lastly, they have a pseudo- 
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pride, which frequently goes so far as to 
interfere with common politeness, mak- 
ing them aggressive and insolent. I have 
known them to refuse the prefix “sir,” 
or “‘madam,” fancying its use dero- 
gated from their importance. Imbued 
with a false idea of equality, the pres- 
tige with which authority or office in- 
vests one has no effect on them. A vul- 
gar familiarity displays their self-im- 
portance. I have known instances when 
the mistress, naturally kind to all under 
her charge, was compelled to entrench 
herself behind a seeming severity, in or- 
der not to be overcome by the freedom of 
her domestics. From personal expe- 
rience and observation, these seem to 
me to be the main sources of difficulty. 

How, it will be asked, can this state of 
ferment, extending to all branches of 
labor, be arrested? So far as the great 
army of women seeking domestic service 
is concerned, the most effective method, 
I am persuaded, is special education in 
special schools—training schools, which 
should be organized and equipped with 
paid teachers, like other educational in- 
stitutions; and those desiring ‘‘ helps” 
in the sacred precincts of the home 
should require from the candidate a cer- 
tificate of capacity, as the medical code 
requires diplomas from. practitioners. 
The position of a good domestic is of 
scarcely less importance in the house 
tuan the family physician. In truth, 
she might be the first, as she should be 
the habitual one, to introduce the best 
description of medicine — preventive 


medicine. Such institutions would pro- 
mote our well-being not only individu- 
ally but collectively. They would prove 
of more importance to society, than such 
as an Ecole des Beaux Arts or a Con- 
servatoire de Musique ; for, while these 
appeal to our esthetic natures, the other 
class would fit us to enjoy life through- . 
out its whole gamut. 

My paper is already too long. I will 
conclude by simply accentuating the im- 
portance of thorough training; and the 
most sanguine theorist can scarcely 
imagine that there is anything better 
adapted to effect this than the special 
education I have proposed. Knowledge 
is the price of peace in every sphere. 
The systematic instruction of domestic 
servants would result in the virtual 
reconstruction of our homes upon a 
nobler model and its humanizing influ- 
ence be felt from the lowest to the highest 
strata of the social world. When this 
vexed question of domestic economy is 
once properly adjusted, we may argue 
with some hope that the broader, though 
scarcely more important problem of 
political economy may find a solution 
also. In no other way, I fear, can we 
secure competency and make domestic 
service mutually beneficial to employer 
and employed 

Be this as it may, I see no better solu- 
tion of the narrower question than the 
one I have pointed out. In my judgment 
it offers to the family the saving haven. 


ALICE D, SHIPMAN, 


GENEALOGY. 


IBBONS says ‘‘a lively desire of 
knowing and recording our an- 
cestors so generally prevails that it must 
depend on the influence of some princi- 
ple in the mind of man.” 

Perhaps there is no people with whom 
this desire has less active force than 
with Americans. We hear occasionally 
in the east and south of persons who 
pride themselves on belonging to old 


families, but there are few who can 
trace their pedigree further back than 
to their grandfathers, and in the more 
recently settled portions of the Western 
States there are many who can not even 
do that. 

As the country grows older, more at- 
tention is given to the question of ances— 
try, and there are many who now regret 
that they did not set about collecting 
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information relative thereto years ago. 
In my own case, I am sure there were 
alive twenty years since many persons 
from whom I could have procured reli- 
able facts about my family that were not 
recorded, and are now utterly unattain— 
able. 

Some may ask of what use is such 

knowledge? With such we have noth- 
ing to do. There is something more 
than mere reality to be sought for in 
this life. We would not encourage 
worship of ancestors to the extent it is 
practiced in China and some other 
countries, nor is pride of birth to be 
commended ; but it seems eminently 
proper that our ancestors should receive 
our respectful attention. We are not 
all of blue blood, but the breed may be 
good nevertheless ; and suppose on in- 
quiry we find in our line there are some 
whose escutcheons bear the bar-sinister 
and of whom we may not feel proud ? 

We believe in heredity, but we know 
that culture under proper direction is 
productive of excellent results. Look 
at the vegetable world and see how the 
poiato has been improved from its 
apparently worthless ancestry, found in 
Arizona and New Mexico, and the 
luscious peach from the unpromising 
fruit of Western Asia. 

One who has done nothing in the way 
of genealogical research has little idea 
of the difficulties in the way, and to 
those who are about to begin I would 
say, give little credence to mere tradition 
until you satisfy yourself by close and 
careful inquiry that it is worthy of 
attention ; and when you are told about 
three brothers who came to this country 
in its early days, givethe story place with 
that of the tbree black crows. It will usu- 
ally prove to have no better foundation. 

The sparsity of records in the olden 
time is to be deplored. There are the old 
family Bibles that are usually reliable so 
far as they go, but they are scarce, and 
the searcher must fall back on incom- 
plete church and town records, and 
gravestone inscriptions. 


In my work I have found two things 
that have caused me much trouble—one 
is the practice in olden time of giving to 
a child born after the death of another 
the same name as that of the deceased. 
Thus it has happened that when a child 
has been named for its father the records 
would show four of the same name in 
one family ; the other is that children 
were given but one Christian name, and 
when these were common names it 
became difficult to tell to what families 
they belonged. It is true that families 
were unusually large in those days, but 
it would. seem there were names enough 
to have given each of the boys two. 

In my own family the first that was 
favored in that way was Hector Wesley, 
born in 1797, and the second name did 
not seem a greater burden than he could 
well bear, for he is still hale and hearty. 

The novice who succeeds in obtaining 
much information will find himself at 
a loss for knowledge how to arrange it 
that it may be at once concise, and of 
easy reference. 

Much time has been spent, and ingen- 
uity employed in this matter. There 
are family trees, family charts, and 
family tables without number, all more 
or less meritorious, but it is questionable 
if any exactly suit the case in hand. 
There is probably no better plan than 
the one adopted by the publishing com- 
mittee of the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, Boston, 
Mass., full information concerning 
which, I think, will be cheerfully sent 
on application. 

L. A. RB. 





Get leave to work 
In this world—’tis the best you get at all; 
For God in cursing, gives us better gifts 
Than men in benediction. God says, ‘‘ Sweat 
For foreheads,” men say ‘‘crowns,” and so we 
are crowned, 
Ay, gashed by some tormenting circle of steel 
Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work, 
get work; 
Be sure "tis better than what you work to get. 
Mrs. Browning 
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“ INTERVENTIONS.” 


[This story has certain points of moral applica- 
tion that might be useful to many le who do 
not read the Christian Union, in which it was pub 
lished not long since. Hence we copy it. 

ED. P. J.) 


‘HE little dinner in the little dining 
room was over at last. The maid- 
of-all-work, who had burned the gravy, 
and taken up the boiled pudding too 
soon, had now, with some clatter and 
stumbling, cleared the room, and ar- 
ranged it for the evening. The chil- 
dren, who had not minded her failures, 
and were merry and talkative because 
there was a guest whosmiled upon them, 
had been coaxed and commanded away 
to bed. 

At last little Mrs. Worden was free to 
sit down by her friend for a confidential 
talk, and her husband was free to with- 
draw from his newspaper, not the li- 
brary, but to the other side of the table. 
Mrs. Worden had her work basket in 
her hand, but she put it aside as she 
looked into her friend’s face—the heart 
was in her eyes. 

“Oh, Margaret, I am so glad to see 
you!” she said. ‘It was so selfish of me 
to ask you to come now, but I never 
wanted you so before.” 

‘** And I never was so glad to come.” 

‘* Do you mean it? I used to take such 
pleasure in making your vacations 
pleasant, but everything is so different 
now. Everything is gone that you used 
to enjoy ; the nice large room that I kept 
for you, and the library, and the pic- 
tures, and the carriage, and even the 
piano.” 

‘*But, dear Helen, I didn’t come to 
visit you for those.” 

‘*No, but I loved to think you enjoyed 
them. Now I have brought you to this 
little, stuffy house,with the children all 
over it. You can hear their noise from 
morning till night. There is no Elsie 
to keep them in the nursery, or to take 
them off for an airing. They'll torment 
the life out of you.” 

‘*No,” said Margaret, 
never go that way.” 


‘*my life will 





‘‘But everything is so different, 
You saw Bridget. It is so different 
keeping house with her from what it 
used to be with the three nice maids I 
had. Indeed, I do my best, Margaret, 
but you.saw how it was at dinner. We 
gave up all our real silver. John would, 
you know; and we kept only a partly 
broken set of china. The table doesn’t 
look as it used to.” 

‘* Never mind, dear. Indeed, I don’t 
think of that.” 

‘**No,” said Mrs. Worden, mournfully. 
**But I can’t even give you much of 
myself this time. I have to be busy 
every minute till the children are in bed. 
I ought to be sewing now. We can’t 
have any more nice talks over books and 
questions, you know. I hardly know 
such things exist. My mind is full of 
nothing but housework and children. 
I’ve given up the Literary club and the 
Charity union, and I can not make calls. 
Those nice people you used to like to 
meet I seldom seé now. I've just drop- 
ped out of their way. I can’t give any 
such nice reception for you as we had 
last year.” 

**T don’t want it, you know I don’t.” 

**When I sent for you last week I 
was feeling as I could not face New 
Year’s without you. When I think of 
the change one little year has brought it 
seems like a nightmare. Everything 
pleasant went at once. It was hardest 
to lose our country house. We both 
loved it; it was so sweet and airy out 
there, and we had such lovely neigh- 
bors. When I looked forward to spend- 
ing the whole summer in the city with 
the children it seemed awful.” 

‘And has it proved as bad as you 
feared ?” ’ 

‘**Well, no; I’ve really been so busy I 
hardly knew how the days passed. And 
we have been remarkably well, and John 
has been so thoughtful for me and the 
children. Poor John! think what a 
year this has been for him ! 


He was so 
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used to the sense of having a fortune to 
fall back upon. And now I know it 
fairly frightens him sometimes to think 
there is only his slender salary between 
us and want.” 

‘*There is more than that,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘‘There’s God's large, kind 
providence.” 

** Yes,” said Helen, humbly, ‘I know, 
but forget sometimes.” 

**T want to tell you something,” said 
Margaret. ‘‘I ‘mourned over your 
losses, dear Helen, but since I’ve been 
here I haven’t been realizing them as 
you might think, I’ve been so happy 
over the gains.” 

‘**What gains?” 

‘Oh, my dear, you have got rid of 
the interventions !” 

**What do you mean by interven- 
tions?” 

** Let me try to tell you, Helen. I was 
a hypocrite often in the days when you 
were rich, and I visited you. I pre- 
tended to be happy, and 1 did enjoy a 
great deal that I knew you wanted me 
toenjoy. But all the while there was 
such uneasy fears in my heart! Some- 
times I thought I would tell you of 
them ; then I blamed myself for a worry- 
ing, silly old maid, and was ashamed of 
them.” 

**But what was it all about, Marga- 
ret ? ” 

** About the interventions ; the inter- 
ventions between you and your children, 
first of all. The big house with the big 
rooms seemed one of them. The nur- 
sery was so far from your sitting room. 
How could you know the children as 
you do now they are thrown right about 
you here? And Elsie was another. She 
marshaled them to airingsand meals and 
bed so irreproachably there seemed 
hardly a chance for them to get at you. 
And she was jealous when the baby cried 
for her ‘dear lill mamma,’ don’t you re- 
member? Mabel fidgeted under rule, 
and wanted to play in the veranda near 
you instead of walking out with the baby 
carriage. And when Maurice had those 


dreadful outbreaks of temper, and none 
of you knew what to do with him—for- 
give me, Helen—it seemed to me some- 
times just a protest of his nature against 
uncongenial companionship. Would 
not you or I be cross, perhaps, if we had 
to spend six or eight solid hours of the 
day with people who did not satisfy our 
hearts and minds at all? And your chil- 
dren have natures like your own, sensi- 
tive to society, and minds like yours, 


bright and demanding.” ' 
**Oh, Margaret! Why did you not 
speak of this?” 


“‘T could not. It seemed meddlesome, 
I was not even sure I was right. But 
all that is gone now, and I am so glad.” 

‘““Maurice,” said Mrs. Worden, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘has been the sweetest, 
best boy this last six months that a 
mother could ask for.” 

‘‘And the Literary club,” Margaret 
resumed, ‘‘and the Charity union, and 
the calls, and the shopping—yes, and the 
new books, and the questions—I was 
half jealous of them all the time, though 
they were so good and pleasant. They 
did intervene. They kept you hours 
away from home, or took up much time 
when you werethere. All that time the 
children were among servants—young 
children, that have such active minds. 
My dear, ‘I know I’m only a foreboding, 
anxious old maid ; but when I read in 
the paper the stories that shock 
us so, about girls who have been reared 
in wealth and position, and elope with 
their father’s servants, I bethink me that 
there is a simple reason back of every 
wonder. If agirl through many hours 
of her early life has found her best com- 
fort and entertainment from some good- 
natured cook, or coachman, or gardener, 
why should we think like associations 
would prove repulsive to her afterward ? 
Don’t you remember what a fascination 
for your Jessie that slim, handsome mu- 
latto, Jim, had?” 

‘*Margaret, oh, Margaret !” 

“‘T know; but I shivered to see her 
hovering about the butler’s pantry when_ 
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ever she could escape Elsie. He had 
some monkey tricks and little songs and 
stories that appealed to her imagination 
and delighted her. You yourself told 
me, laughing, how when John was to be 
away one evening, and Jessie heard you 
say you would be lonely, she replied : 
‘Send for Jim, mamma; he’s real good 
company. I love him.’” 

‘*Butshe was only six years old; a 
little child.” 

‘*Yes, but it seems to me even a child 
of six who had always been her moth- 
er’s companion would have felt relation- 
ships better than that.” 

‘* Why did you not speak, Margaret?” 

‘‘T could not then. I can now. The 
danger is over now. Helen, be thank- 
ful with me that your work is right at 
home, where your little girls are, where 
they may learn to help you in it and be 
close to you.” 

Helen drew a long breath, but she did 
not speak. 

‘* And there are some other suspected 
interventions that I miss,” continued 
Margaret. ‘‘Those two pretty house- 
maids, with white caps, and the pink 
cheeks and bright eyes, who swept and 
dusted and waited so beautifully ; and 
the coachman, with the shining carriage 
and horses, that came so punctually to 
your door every morning—they stood 
between you and your health. I felt 
almost sure of it. Don’t you remember 
the headache and languor you used to 
suffer from? And the ‘rubbists’ that 
used to visit you, and the doctor's elec- 
trical instruments” 

**T couldn’t aiford them now,” said 
Mrs. Worden. Such bills would ruin us.” 

**And now you do not need them. 
You look so firm and active, and you 
have such color in your cheeks. Forgive 
me, dear, but I noticed the mouthfuls 
you took between spreading the baby’s 
bread and cutting Mabel’s meat and 
helping me, and I saw that you were 
hungry.” 

‘**T hardly have time to know it, but I 
am really hungry at meal times. And 


I have wondered to find how many hours 
at a time I could be on my feet. Indeed, 
I am thankful for better health. What 
should I have done without it ?” 

‘And, my dear, where is John’s cigar?” 

‘*Oh, he gave it up? Wasn't it good 
of him? Right in the midst of the 
trouble, too. I was frightened to have 
him do it, and yet I was glad. When I 
married him I thought I liked the odor 
of a good cigar : but it was getting to be 
always in his mouth. I was jealous of it. 
It seemed to make him indifferent even 
tome. Yes, I will own that there was 
an intervention between us, Margaret. 
And oh! how good and kind he is! If 
you were not here he would be reading 
the paper to me, and talking about it, 
too.” 

‘*Then I am an intervention now?” 

‘*No, no; it’s far better to talk with 
you than to hear any newspaper. But, 
indeed, our trouble has brought us 
nearer to one another. He has been my 
great, great comfort.” 

‘‘And you have been his. Dear 
Helen, I think you have taken it all so 
nobly.” 

‘* The tears came to Helen’s eyes, and 
she wept a little with her head upon her 
friend’s shoulder. Presently she said :. 

‘“We have learned to say, ‘Give us 
this day our daily bread ’ with some real 
asking in the prayer.” 

‘‘There were interventions between 
you and God swept away in that loss?” 

‘* Yes ; we had come near to him, ask- 
ing for common things—shelter and 
work, and strength, and sense to know 
how to live this new life,” 

‘*Then, if God has put you in better 
possession of your health, and your 
children and your husband, and himself 
this year, don’t you think we ought to 
have a growing, happy year?” 

‘** Does he always leave the best?” said 
Helen. 

** Always; he only takes what inter- 
venes between us and that.” 

And there was a very happy New 
Year's next day, when Mr. and Mrs. 
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Worden, with Maurice, went peacefully 
to church, and Margaret took Jessie into 
the kitchen with her and allowed her to 
help dress the turkey, and make the 
cranberry sauce and ‘‘ snow” the pota- 
toes—yes, and even let ber make a 
lemon pudding with her own hands. 
Over that puddmg was more pride 
and rejoicing than over the finest ‘‘royal 
diplomatique ” that ever a French cook 
manufactured. It is true there were 
only two courses at that dinner, instead 
of seven at last year’s, and there was no 
company except Margaret. But there 
were some flowers, which she had se- 


———_ > 


cretly sent Bridget and Mabel and the 
baby to buy; and there were four good 
children, who did not come and go with 
the dessert, but sat through the dinner 
like little gentlemen and ladies, and were 
unspeakably happy playing games after- 
ward. 

And when they were in bed, the father 
said, thoughtfully : 

‘* Helen, I believe there are some ways 
in which this home is a better one for 
our children than the old one.” 

**Please God, we will make it so,” 
said Helen, humbly. 

ELIZABETH GLOVER. 





AGASSIZ AS A MESMERIC SUBJECT. 


“T is not often that an eminent scien- 
tist shows that degree of interest in 
hypnotism which the late Professor Louis 
Agassiz manifested, being willing to 
submit himself to the manipulations of 
an operator as a test of his power. In 
the Notes Relatifs au Magnetisme, pub- 
lished by Chauncey H. Townshend, is an 
account written by Agassiz himself of 
such an experiment, and it is certainly 
interesting testimony. The following is 
a translation : 

‘* Desirous to know what to think of 
mesmerism, I for a long time sought for 
an opportunity of making some experi- 
ments in regard to it upon myself, so as 
to avoid the doubts which might arise on 
the nature of the sensations which we 
have heard described by mesmerized 
persons. M. Desor yesterday, in a visit 
which he made to Berne, invited Mr. 
Townshend, who had previously mes- 
merized him, to accompany him to Neuf- 
chatel and try to mesmerize me. 

These gentlemen arrived here with the 
evening courier and informed me of 
their arrival. At 8 o'clock I went to 
them. We continued at supper till half- 
past nine o’clock, and about ten Mr. 
Townshend commenced operating on me. 
While we sat opposite to each other, he, 
in the first place, only took hold of my 
hands and looked at me fixedly. I was 


firmly resolved to arrive at a knowl- 
edge of the truth, whatever it might be, 
and, therefore, the moment I saw him 
endeavoring to exert an action upon 
me I silently addressed the Author of all 
things, beseeching Him to give me power 
to resist the influence and to be con- 
scientious in regard to the facts. 

I then fixed my eyes upon Mr. Town- 
shend, attentive to whatever passed. I 
was in very suitable circumstances ; the 


hour being early and one at which I was- 


in the habit of studying, I was far from 
being disposed to sleep. I was suffi- 
ciently master of myself to experience 
no emotion, and to repress all flights of 
imagination, even had I been less calm ; 
accordingly it was a long time before I 
felt any effect of the presence of Mr. 
Townshend opposite to me. However, 
after at least a quarter of an hour, I 
felt a sensation of a current through all 
my limbs, and from that moment my 
eyelids grew heavy. I then saw Mr. 
Townshend extend his hands before my 
eyes as though he were about to plunge 
his fingers into them, and then make 
different circular movements around 
my eyes, which caused my eyelids to be- 
come still heavier. 

I had the idea that he was endeavor- 
ing to make me close my eyes, and et 
it was not as if some one had threatened 
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my eyes, and in the waking state I had 
closed them to prevent him. It was an 
irresistible heaviness of the lids which 
compelled me to shut them, and by 
degrees I found that I had no longer the 
power of keeping them open, but did not 
the less retain my consciousness of what 
was going on around me, so that I heard 
M. Desor speak to Mr. Townshend, un- 
derstood what they said, and heard what 
questions they asked me, just as if I had 
been awake, but I had not the power of 
answering. I endeavored in vain sev- 
eral times to do so, and when I succeed- 
ed I perceived that I was passing out of 
the state of torpor in which I had been, 


and which was rather agreeable than’ 


painful. 

In this state I heard the watchman 
ery 10 o’clock ; then I heard it strike a 
quarter past ; but after that I fell into a 
deeper sleep, although I never entirely 
lost my consciousness. It appeared to 
me that Mr. Townshend was endeavoring 
to put me into a sound sleep ; my move- 
ments seemed under his control, for I 
wished several times to change the posi- 
tion of my arms, but had not sufficient 
power to do it, or even really to will it ; 
while I felt my head carried tothe right 
or left shoulder, and backward or for- 
ward, without wishing it, and indeed 
in spite of the resistance which I endeav- 
ored to oppose ; and this happened sev- 
eral times. 

I experienced at the same time a feel- 
ing of great pleasure in giving way to 
the attraction which dragged me some- 
times to one side, sometimes to the other; 
then a kind of surprise on feeling my 
head fall into Mr. Townshend’s hand, 
who appeared to me from that time to 
be the cause of my attraction. To his 
inquiry if I were well and what I felt, 
I found I could not answer, but I smiled. 
I felt that my features expanded in spite 
of my resistance. I was inwardly con- 
fused at experiencing pleasure from an 
influence which was mysterious to me. 
From this moment I wished to wake, 
aud was less at my ease; and yet on 


Mr. Townshend asking me whether I 
wished to be awakened, I made a hesi- 
tating movement with my shoulders. 
Mr. Townshend then repeated some 
frictions which increased my sleep ; yet 
I was always conscious of what was 
passing around me. 

He then asked me if I wished to be- 
come lucid, at the same time continuing, 
as I felt, the friction from the face to the 
arms. I then experienced an indescrib- 
able sensation of delight, and, for an in- 
stant, saw before me rays of dazzling 
light which instantly disappeared. I 
was then inwardly sorrowful at this state 
being prolonged. It appeared to me 
that enough had been done with me. I 
wished to awake, but could not. Yet 
when Mr. Townshend and M. Desor 
spoke, I heard them. I also heard the 
clock, and the watchman cry, but I did 
not know what hour he cried. Mr. 
Townshend then presented his watch to 
me, and asked me if I could see the 
time, and if [ saw him; but I could dis- 
tinguish nothing. I heard the clock 
strike the quarter, but could not get out 
of my sleepy state. 

Mr. Townshend then awoke me with 
some quick transverse movements from 
the middle of the face outward, which 
instantly caused my eyes to open, and 
at the same time I got up, saying to him, 
‘Ithank you.’ It was quarter past 
eleven. 

He then told me, and M. Desor also 
repeated the same thing, that the only 
fact which had satisfied them that I was 
in a state of mesmeric sleep was the 
facility with which my head followed 
all the movements of his hand, although 
he did not touch me, and the pleasure 
which I appeared to feel at the moment 
when, after several repetitions of friction, 
he thus moved my head at pleasure in 
all directions.” (Signed) AGASSIZ. 

[Hypnotized subjects of intelligence 
sometimes report an experience of asim- 
iliar kind, a semi-conscious trance that 
holds them obedient to the agent’s 
control. } 
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SCORE ONE FOR PHRENOLOGY. 


NEW YORKER myself, I have 
the cosmopolitan habit of drop— 


ping into the restaurant nearest at hand 


when the pangs of hunger suggest the 
need of such a move. So it chanced 
that to-day I dined away down-iown, 
quite out of my usual route or bearings. 
Near by sat two gentlemen vis-a-vis, 
evidently old friends who had not met 
for some time. 

**T’m so glad to meet you,” said one; 
‘*how is it thatI have not seen you for 
so long?” 

‘*T am seldom in this part of the city 
now, since I changed my business.” 

‘‘Changed your business! What are 
you doing?” 

The answer I failed to catch perfectly. 

“Is that so? Why, how did that hap- 
pen ?” 

** Well, I got so discouraged and dis- 
gusted with the old business; I could not 
seem to get ahead any init. I did not 
like it, was not suited to it somehow; so 
one day I went into Fowler & 
Wells—” 

** And had your head examined ? ha, 
ha—for you to bite at that hum- 
bug!” 

** Now, see here, my boy, when I hear 
a man talk that way about. Phrenology, 
I make up my mind that he has} been 
there and heard such plain truths about 
himself that he is a little sore over the 
matter.” 

“*That doesn’t hit me, Frank; I have 
never been so silly as to waste any money 
in that way.” 

** My good fellow, the five dollars that 
I spent there was the best investment I 
ever made in my life. I was so blue I 
couldn’t be civil to my best friend, and 
the day I went in there was determired 
to see if I was a total failure or not, and 
that old fellow in the back office—what’s 
his name? oh, Sizer—Professor Nelson 
Sizer, explained the whole tangle to me, 


made it as plain as day why I had not 
succeeded.” 

‘* Knew the whole story beforehand, I 
suppose.” : 

‘*Didn’t know me from Adam, nor 
my business either.” 

‘*T have been in there lots of times to 
look around at their cabinet, and I have 
seen the venerable examiner, and all of 
them, but I never took stock in it.” 

‘* Well, I am a successful, happy man 
to-day through the advice I got there 
only six years ago. I turned square 
about when I left that office, sold out my 
business, although everybody in the 
family opposed me for stepping out of 
father’s shoes. I tell you that old fellow 
is rightly named. The great English Nel- 
son was not a patching to him for 
bravery; and as to the Sizer, he can size 
a fellow up toa pennyweight.” 

COSMOPOLITAN. 

Runaway Boys.—A thing of fre- 
quent occurrence is that of runaway 
boys. The fault will generally be found 
either on the side of too much indul- 
gence or undue severity on the part of 
the parents. Where the boy is brought 
up in ease and luxury he is generally 
disposed to look for something that 
shall interest or excite him. The dime 
novel is ready to his hand and he 
seizes it with avidity. It abounds in 
pen-pictures that excite his fancy and 
are in strong contrast to the life he is 
leading. 

In the want of wholesome occu- 
pation his mind becomes enthralled 
with the false yet fascinating scenes of 
adventure presented, and he longs to be 
out on the prairie chasing the buffalo 
or pursuing the trail of the red man. 
On the other hand, many unfortunate 
boys are driven from home by the strife 
and unhappiness in the family of which 
he is the daily sharer and witness. 
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VARIATIONS IN 


OT long ago, I read a note in 
some scientific or medical mag- 
azine,—it may have been Science; giv- 
ing a few rather unsatisfactory results 
concerning the girth of chest in respira- 
tion among Indian females. The con- 
clusion reached seemed to indicate to the 
writer of the note that uncivilized races 
might perhaps be more prone to breathe 
abdominally or—which is about the 
same thing—diaphragmatically —than 
civilized people ; especially in case of 
females. My own opinion is not by any 
means confirmed on this question, since 
the cases quoted seemed unconclusive. 
I have, however, thought that I might 
find some interesting figures in regard to 
the respiration of males (which seems to 
me very variable) which might goa little 
way toward showing the fallacy of 
such conclusions as have been stated ; 
since variations may happen among 
males met in ordinary life sufficient in 
number to modify any conclusion what- 
ever on such insufficient grounds. 

I copy from my original notes a few 
cases ; noting such particulars as may 
prove interesting. 

Subject a :—stature, 67 5-8 in., chest 
natural, 38 1-2, inflated, 403-8. Chest 
at base of sternum, natural, 36 3-8, in- 
flated, 38 1-8. The same subject previ- 
ously examined—chest natural, 37, in- 
flated, 38 1-2; base of sternum, natural, 
35, inflated, 35 1-2; level of seventh rib, 
natural, 35, inflated, 36. 


MODE OF BREATHING. 


Subject 6:—Stature, 72 inches, chest 
natural, 39 1-2, inflated, 40 5-8; waist, 
natural, 35, inflated, 36. 

Subject c:—Stature, 65 inches, chest, 
natural, 31 1-2, inflated, 31 8-4; waist 
natural, 27 1-2, inflated, 28 1-2. 

These very meager results—perhaps 
sufficient for our purpose as an illustra- 
tion—appear to show : 

Subject a: expansion at chest during 
inspiration, first mentioned examination, 
1 7-8, at base of sternum, 1 3-4, and upon 
the previous examination, chest expan— 
sion, 1 1-2, sternum expansion, 1-2, level 
of seventh rib, 1 inch, which declares 
in this case the most relative expansion 
during inspiration at the chest; the next 
at the base of sternum, and aconsiderable 
comparative expansion at level of sev- 
enth rib. 

Subject b shows a like method of 
breathing, principally by lateral expan- 
sion of chest, yet with some expansion 
of waist. 

Subject c,—a charming example of ab- 
dominal breathing,so called,-shows much 
less expansion at the chest than at the ab- 
dominal level, that is, only 1-4 inch play 
of chest, contrasted with one inch expan- 
sion at the waist, or abdominal breathing. 

Considerable variation may be ob- 
served in the stature and relative chest 
girth of these three subjects. 

My c is the best man; wiry, clear. 
skinned, active, efficient, not unduly 
sensitive, active and amiable. 
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B is sensitive even to occasional irri- 
tability, shown by a skin easily abraded, 
while thoroughly active and tractable. 
A is equable-tempered, shown by a firm, 
lively skin, but as well as 6, of a rather 
generous development, inclining to cor- 
pulency. Allare very good men, but 
it is enough to say that they breathe 
decidedly different—one in a marked 
abdominal expansion. 

Everybody knows, after all, that in 
natural and involuntary breathing, one 
breathes in a wave-like motion of the 
contour. And if one casually observe 
another, he will be assured of this in 
almost every ordinary case observed ;— 


the abdominal breathers are, however, 
as it seems to me, quite as good men as 
the chest-breathers. I have seen an 
athletic man measured by a professional 
gymnastic teacher who exhibitea no 
expansion laterally, although careful 
measurements were made. 

The last person whom I observed ap- 
peared to have the greatest expansion in 
quiet breathing at the anterior margin 
of the diaphragm, near the base of the 
sternum. 

Enough has been said, I think, to in- 
dicate a great variety of modesof breath- 
ing among ordinary males. 

HENRY CLARK. 


a ————nnn eee 


MENTAL CAUSES OF DISEASE. 


O one who takes but a cursory 
view of the relations of mind and 
body can fail to see their reciprocity of 
function both in health and disease. 
Mental vivacity is almost a synonym of 
health and is certainly a counterpart of 
harmonious corporal function. Here I 
may repeat the proposition ‘‘ Nature an- 
swers to mind in physical corresponden- 
ces,” and this she does not only in 
natural evolution and organization but 
in those efforts that tend to harmony of 
function ; and as all forces as well as 
matter are indestructible and persistent, 
who can tell but some acute or chronic 
disease may crop out as the effect of 
some melancholy state of the mind 
which served as a predisposing cause 
and rendered the body susceptible till 
some epidemic or endemic disease pre- 
vailed and seized those for its victims 
that were previously disposed to its at- 
tacks? This is long range, but we may 
bring the cause and effect closer together 
by noticing the power of the imagination 
manifested both toward health and dis- 
ease. 

How often are diseases cured by bread, 
chalk, or sugar pills administered with 
the assurance of positive and unfailing 
efficiency? In such cases the belief of 
a cure gives cheerfulness and tone to the 


mind, and it adjusts itself to healthful 
relations with which the body comesinto 
harmony, and the cure is a natural cure 
according to the answer of nature to 
mind in physical correspondences. As. 
facts of mind and matter are inseparable, 
every fact of mind has its physiological 
effect. Dr. Pierce says, ‘‘ Depravity of 
thought and of secretion go together. 
Degradation of mind and corruption of 
the body are concomitants; there is a very 
close affinity between mental and moral 
perversion and physical prostitution.” 
Dr. Brown says, ‘‘ Medical men at least 
well know that a violent fit of passion 
will suddenly arrest, alter, or modify 
the various organic secretions.” Dr. 
Foote says, “The mind constitutes what. 
is called the vis medicatrix nature or 
healing power in any animate body by 
which, when diseased, the system is as- 
sisted to recover.” 

There is a proverb that runs, ‘‘ Evil to 
him that thinketh evil.” A person who 
has functional disturbance of the action 
of the heart may believe for a long time 
that he has organic heart disease and 
finally he will have that disease. The 
organ that manifests the expression of 
fear is connected with the nerves that 
stimulate the action of the heart and ex- 
cites them abnormally. Melancholy is 
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the synonym of a gloomy, depressed, 
and unhappy state of mind, derived 
from melan, black, and cholos, bile, and 
has a double significance, meaning a 
depression of vital power as well as 
lack of mental tone and vivacity. 
No one who cultivates a melancholy 
mood can enjoy good health. There are 
many who borrow trouble and meet it 
half way, gathering about them all the 
imaginary evils conceivable, and they 
make the case in reality both mentally 
and physically about what they imagined 
it to be. 

Now let us have the remedy, the pre- 
scription will not costanything, but may 
be filled from the wide world of won- 
derstand beauties in which a beneficent 
hand has placed us. Some one who 
was sensible has said, ‘‘ Laugh and grow 


fat,” anda good laugh is often better 
than the shock of a galvanic battery to 
arouse the sleeping energies of melan- 
choly people. 
A writer on this subject has said : 
“Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
But every grin so merry draws one out.” 
And another has said, ‘‘ It is a Chris- 
tian duty to be cheerful, and a blessed 
privilege to laugh.” Pleasurable emo- 
tions stimulate the processes of nutrition 
and are restorative. Mental tone and 
vivacity contribute tothe healthfulness 
of the body acting asa stimulus to the 
flagging powers. A favorite prescrip- 
tion is this; Adjust yourself so as to 
look on the bright side of life ; then you 
will see that the world is full of agen- 
cies to bear us on to health and happi- 
ness. D. N. CURTIS, 


— | iti 


I AND MY NEIGHBOR. 


HO is my neighbor? What can 
Ido for him or he for me? Can 
not he live up to his ideas and I to mine ? 
Must we hurt each other inevitably ? 
Persons whose business in life leads 
them into daily contact with different 
people, and who have cultivated their 
natural powers of observation and re- 
flection by seeing the conduct and study- 
ing out the motives of those whom they 
meet, are not surprised when they per- 
ceive how a thought will take possession 
of a man’s mind (or a woman’s) and will 
expand and grow continually until all 
his faculties are not only partakers of it 
but eventually become dominated and 
completely absorbed by the One Idea. 
Those who do not understand this 
often sneer at the sciences of physiology, 
hygiene, and phrenology. ‘‘Why!” 
they exclaim, ‘‘here is a man whose 
head was declared in his youth to indi- 
cate an unusual development of philan- 
thropy and benevolence—now in his 
old age he is a selfish miser, defrauding 
others of all comfort and even of their 
legal rights ! ” 


Very true. And here is a man or 
woman who in youth was a model of 
fine health and sound, vigorous phy- 
sique—now in advanced life suffering 
untold agonies from a cancer which de- 
veloped in some vital organ and is send- 
ing its poisonous roots faster and faster 
to the seat of life. 

These are our neighbors—do not let 
us pass them by—let us try to relieve 
their unimaginable sufferings, and if 
that can not be done, let us try to keep 
others from the same fatal course. In 
rare instances the Idea may be a beauti- 
ful one, which leads to excellent results, 
as when a man gives all that he is and has 
and gets to the work of teaching barbar- 
ous savages to escapefrom eternal death 
and win immortal life. Could he to gain 
this result sacrifice himself alone, our 
praise might be unrestricted, but clear- 
seeing justice and knowledge of human 
nature compels us to condemn the hurts 
which are inflicted upon others by the un- 
due haste and rashness of the enthusiast. 

Years ago a devout and loving woman 
married with the intention of self-devo- 
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tion to a good man and the expectation. 


of a happy life with him. This wife once 
said, ‘‘ When I was first married I con- 
sidered my husband as to me a represen- 
tative of God on earth.” 

This idolatry brought to her contin- 
ually new hardships. Before marriage 
he had declared his intention to remain 
in his home some years yet, while he fitted 
himself by study of barbaric languages 
for the vast new field which he longed 
for. After marriage he soon suggested 
that he must save from his small salary 
all that was possible by the most strenuous 
effort so that they could go sooner tothe 
land of the heathen. Eager to please 
the one whom she loved too well, the 
young wife submitted to this plan, toiled 
far beyond her strength, ate the cheapest 
food (in money value) that she could 
get, shivered without a fire whenever 
her husband complained of the expense of 
fuel, and bought no more new clothes, 
until at last she had scarcely a full suit 
to go out in. At this time a little baby 
came, a lovely cherub, but oh, so frail ! 
When the good physician told the kindly 
neighbors from what cause both mother 
and baby suffered, they were shocked, 
and when they learned how great a part 
of his small salary the young husband 
had saved to use in the accomplishment 
of his Idea, they were horrified. But 
no one could turn him from his purpose. 

“*T will take my daughter home to me 
for awhile,” said her poor old father, 
weeping, ‘‘and you, my son, may take 
up what you have saved, to which our 
church will contribute as much more, I 
am sure, and you can go on without 
hindrance and begin your work as far 
away from your work here as you have 
planned to do;I hope your efforts will 
be fruitful and blessed.” 

The heart of the enthusiast leaped for 
joy when he realized that indeed he was 
now about to gratify his one ardent de- 
sire ; still, a passing throb of human feel- 
ing caused him to exclaim : 

**But oh, how can I go without my 
dear wife? Ineed her! I need her—I 





—I will spend all my salary oh her now 
till she gets well ; she will not need that 
in the bank—and then we can go to- 
gether! Perhaps the church folks will 
help me then—if—if—you could ask 
them—for me.” 

The white-haired old man remained 
silent a moment with eyes closed; he 
seemed to be listening—then he arose, 
grasped the hand of the young enthusi- 
ast, and gently said : 

** Yes, you shall have money enough 
to go, to reach your chosen field; I will 
speak to our men—but you must go 
alone! My daughter may never be able 
to rise from her bed ; do you go and start 
your work and get a comfortable place 
for her so that she will not die when she 
gets there, and in the meantime mother 
and I will nurse the two helpless ones, 
and, with the blessing of Omnipotence, 
help them to get strong and well. But 
now you must not speak of this to her 
—don’t excite her and destroy her last 
chance of life.” 

Then with an entreating look at the 
eager young man, the father sought his - 
wife, to whom he quietly unfolded his 
plan, which she eagerly accepted and 
begged him to hasten. 

‘Now, mother,” said he, ‘‘ I will give 
him the bulk of our savings, but not all. 
I will save enough to bury you and me, 
and our darling, too, when her time comes 
—and though we meant to use this little 
hoard for our comforts when we grew 
old, yet we can practice some self-denial 
yet, can we not?” 

“Yes, father, better than ever, espe- 
cially when ‘tis for our darling—to keep 
her with us!” 

‘*Hush, mother, be careful, he must. 
not suspect.my plan.” 

The old father carried out his intention, 
and the young husband renounced all 
claim to earthly happiness for a time, 
went to the far off land, and began his 
life-long toil. At first his want of suc- 
cess was very discouraging ; he suffered 
much from unaccustomed toil, from the 
severity of the climate, and insufficient. 
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food. He wrote frequently to his wife, 
but advised her not to come until a 
milder season. Then he found ata remote 
station whither the natives carried him, 
aman like himself, and they joined com- 
pany and worked together while ther 
lives lasted, for they died in the same 
week, after extreme suffering during a 
long journey. Meantime his letters to his 
young wife grew constantly colder, brief- 
er, and less frequent, until for six months 
she had no word at all. Learning his ad. 
dress from the society who sent him, she 
wrote a pathetic, earnest reminder of 
her warm, faithful, and undying love, 
inquiring if she might join him after a 
while, at her own expense, since now 
her-parents had both passed away, and 
her boy was old enough to wish to see 
his father. Speedily came the response 
stating his plans for the next three years 
and forbidding them to come to him. 
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‘*You would only hinder me,” he wrote, 
‘*and where will you get money enough? 
If you can get money send it to me to 
help on the Work, and you will receive 
a blessing. You can work on for your 
own living as you have done.” 

The shock affected her for some time; 
but she did not sell the little old home- 
stead, as she had planned to do, but re- 
mained there continuing the fine needle- 
work by which she had bought many 
comforts for her parents in their feeble 
age, and had given them much happi- 
ness. She lived to be a lovely and be- 
loved old lady, but was always conscious 
of an unhealing pain, which she hid 
from almostevery one. Her sonalways 
found her content, smiling, even at 
times quite merry, and when she died 
the poor called her ‘‘ Blessed.” 

ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


SSS. a a 


SOME 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Indepen- 
dent Practitioner gets off a little 
essay on this topic and tells us the truth 
unvarnished. Fortunately we don’t 
have to go to such organs as the Ind. 
Prac. for the truth about doctors and 
doctoring, for our contemporaries of the 
medical press, at least those whom we 
know, are pretty generally disposed to 
tell the truth when it is necessary. We 
are quite willing to help circulate such 
good counsel as the following, and doubt 
not that our exchange editors will ‘‘lend 
a hand” to float it further: 

To be a doctor, one must first be a 
man, and a mean man can not bea good 
doctor any more than he can be a good 
minister or a good husband, and a really 
honest; large, and loving man can not 
make a poor doctor, no matter what his 
pet party may be. To have good sense as 
a doctor, one must have good sense as a 
man. If your doctor is a nincompoop 


about other things you may be sure that 
he is a ninny as to medicine and surgery. 
If your doctor’s office is untidy and vile 





SIGNS OF A GOOD PHYSICIAN. 


to smell of, you may be quite certain that 
he will come short of giving good coun- 
sel as to health and tidiness of body. If 
he be clumsy in hitching his horse you 
may be sure that he is not handy at sur- 
gery or midwifery. If he be a great, 
coarse, blundering fellow, careless of 
dress, a two-fisted, farmer-looking man, 
you may be sure he will lack perception 
of those finer symptoms by which a good 
doctor is guided. If he slanders brother 
physicians who profess a different party, 
you may be sure that he 1s himself a 
quack. Good earnest doctors are too 
busy to find time to slander their breth- 
ren or their rivals. It is all the same 
with lawyers, ministers, and teachers... 
The truly good and truly great do not 
detract from the reputation of others, 
and they are generous and magnani- 
mous even to rivals. If your doctor 
flatters you, and humors your lusts and 
appetites, and helps you out of a bad 
scrape secretly, without reproof, as if you 
had done no wrong, distrust him. If 
you can hire him to do or say what he 
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would not do without the hire, beware of man. If you hear him say: “‘I once 


him. Good doctors can not be bought. 
Your doctor ought not to be a single 
man. He ought to have a wife and 
children, and if you see that his wife re- 
spects him, and his children obey him. 
that is a very good sign that he may be 
trusted. If your doctor tells you how to 
keep well, that is a good sign. You 
come to him with the toothache ; he gives 
you creosote or clove oil ‘for the tooth, 
and at the same time suggests that you 
do not wash enough to keep well—that 
is a good sign. If the children like him, 
that isa good sign. If you find him 
reading in his office, that is a good sign, 
especially if he be a settled, middle-aged 


thought so and so, but I was wrong,” 
that is a good sign. Ifthe doctor is neat 
and handy in rolling pills and folding 
powders, that is to his credit as a sur- 
geon. If he understands how to bud 
roses, graft fruit trees, mix strawberry 
pollen for improved berries, cure chicken 
pip, and tinker a trunk lock, or put a 
clock in order, all these are so much to 
his credit. -If, further, you love to meet 
him, the sight of him quickens you, and 
you are glad to hear him chat, and you 
know him to be a lovable, sympathetic 
man—he’s the man for your doctor, 
your confidential friend; when you find 
him, trust him. 





“OUR PERFECT HOME.” 


CCORDING to one of ovr Ex- 
changes, there is one woman who 
is satisfied with her home. Her name 
is not given, but what she says with 
reference to the way that was pursued 
in making that home is given under the 
above heading, and as her ideas are in 
several respects sound and practical on 
the hygienic side, if not altogether novel, 
they are worth repetition. 

Many years ago I was subject to the 
feeling of being very much harassed 
and over-worked. They were always 
more intense as the time for spring or 
fall cleaning approached, and when the 
dreaded ordeal was over, leaving me 
with empty purse and exhausted energy, 
I no longer doubted if life under such 
circumstances were worth the living—I 
was sure it was not. I imagined a tent 
life would solve the problem—until I 

tried it. We camped out one summer, 
‘ and Ido not care to repeat the experi- 
ment. It will rain occasionally, even in 
the best regulated climate, and although 
a good tent will not leak, there is a 
dampness about the inside air that can 
not only be felt, but smelt, and also 
tasted. Its flavor is likemildewed mold. 

But I have solved the problem of 
housekeeping without dirt and without 


the semi-annual siege, and as it may 
strike a responsive chord in many 
hearts, I write that others may also 
be benefited by our perfected hoine. 

First, there is not a carpet nail in the 
entire house. The floors are all stained, 
and so covered with rugs that it is never 
necessary to step on the bare floor, both 
the noise and the feel of the bare boards 
being disagreeable to many. The rugs 
are very handsome, and too heavy to 
wrinkle or curl, but were not expensive, 
considering. The one in the library is 
of velvet, and covers the entire center 
of the room to within eighteen inches of 
the walls. I picked this up ‘‘at a bar- 
gain” many years ago, and it will last 
a lifetime. The other rugs are made of 
remnants of the best body Brussels stair- 
carpeting, cut in lengths to suit, the ends 
hemmed, and a home-made fringe 
sewed on them of imported yarn, the 
colors matching those in the carpet. No 
one who has not seen these rugs can 
imagine how handsome and durable 
they are ; and, by getting the remnants, 
quite inexpensive. 

Next, the furniture of ‘‘Our Perfect 
Home” is all built in the walls, with 
the exception of beds, chairs, and tables. 
In the library, which is also drawing- 
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room, sitting-room, and parlor, the book- 
shelves are built in between the windows, 
and are so neatly finished as to be orna- 
mental. In one corner is a sofa, extend- 
ing along the walls under the windows 
in each direction. Built under this sofa 
is ashelf, concealed by the upholstering 
of the sofa, where slippers and such 
comforts can be ready for a few minutes’ 
relaxation without having to be sought 
in remote bedrooms.’ In thedining-room 
and kitchen the sideboard and safes, etc., 
are built in the walls ; and in the bed- 
rooms the only movable articles of fur- 
niture are beds and chairs; dressing- 
cases, washstands, wardrobes, etc., all 
being built in the walls. The beds, 
tables, and heavy easy-chairs are all on 
well-oiled casters, so there is no heavy 
furniture to move. 

Any bright morning all the rugs in 
the house can be hung out on the clothes- 
line and dusted, and the whole house be 
perfectly cleaned. Stained floors never 
have to be serubbed. The stain fills 
and closes the pores of the wood, so that 


dirt or grease can not be absorbed. A 


damp cloth takes off everything ; and 
with a bucket of clean water, in which 
is mixed a teaspoonful of carbolic acid, 
in which to dip the cloth, the floor can 
be made ‘‘surgically clean.” The floors 
are all dried, and the rugs back in place, 
while the sun is still in the east. An 
occasional sweeping down of the walls 
with a clean bag drawn over a broom 
keeps them nice, while the windows can 
be washed with a weak solution of house- 
hold ammonia without disarranging 
anything. Only a few choice pictures 
aud ornaments are to be seen in any of 
our rooms. The rest are awaiting their 
turn in the attic closet. There is a three- 
fold advantage in this—the rooms look 
better, it saves dusting, and makes a 
pleasing change. 

There is a law in our home against 
the accumulation of old clothing, etc. 
If worth giving away, they are given at 
once ; if not, they are destroyed ; there- 
fore we have no moths or other insects, 
and no large chests of trumpery to be 
periodically aired and dusted. 


<is 





MASSAGE. 


HE somewhat recent introduction 

in this country of the treatment of 
certain diseases by manipulation, does not 
go to show that it is a new device, for the 
art of massage is of great antiquity. A 
writer in Cassell’s remarks: There are 
always some kind folks who will 
take the time and trouble to search 
deep down into the annals of the past 
and transmit to us the facts they there 
find recorded. On the question of mas- 
sage, those who have traced out its 
history tell us that this system was 
practiced in very early times by the 
Chinese, and that the Greek and Ro- 
mans also resorted to its aid, evidences 
of which appear in the literature of those 
two great countries. This ancient art 
has been revived, in the present day, on 
the Continent and in America, as well 
as in England, and is being very exten- 


sively practiced. I have spoken of mas™ 
sage as a mechanical mode of treatment 
—and so it is; but those who undertake 
to perform it ought to have some head 
knowledge concerning their work as 
well as finger dexterity. The masseuse 
has to make herself acquainted with the 
Structure and the function of the tissues 
and muscles on which she is called upon 
to operate, and therefore some study ot 
books on this part of the subject is re- 
quired. Then there are the necessary 
dexterous manirulations to be acquired ; 
these particular movements can only be 
learned from actual demonstrations, and 
nothing but patient practice will attain 
the manual dexterity needful to perform 
the process. The general term of mas- 
sage includes several kinds of manipula- 
tions; these are also designated by 
French names. 
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STRONG FOR OATMEAL. 
LADY writes to the Ohio Far- ourfamily,and why? Simply because 


mer in virtuous indignation that 
a medical man should anonymously 
praise hot rolls and impugn the value 
ofoatmeal. She says in the language of 
one who knows from experience— 

“The assertion in the article under 
consideration, that oatmeal is injur- 
ious to the stomach and bowels, puts 
me in mind of the toper who before re- 
tiring took a stiff glass of brandy and 
water. In the night he was taken sick, 
and the following morning asserted that 
it was the last time they would catch 
him putting water in his brandy! So 
it is with those who think oatmeal not 
fit to eat unless it has plenty of cream 
and sugar with it. If you will overload 
your stomach with coffee, hot rolls, and 
chops for breakfast, and some kind of 
meat, white bread, and preserves, and 
pie for dinner; fried potatoes, two or 
three kinds of sauce, and cake for supper, 
having eaten, perhaps only a table- 
spoonful of oatmeal during the time, 
you will, if suffering from indigestion, 
assert that you will never eat oatmeal 
again ; that it does not agree with you. 
Of course the oatmeal was at fault. 
The other rich diet had nothing to do 
with it.” 

The Scotch use of oatmeal—the -na- 
tional dish, the health and rosy cheeks 
and beautiful complexion of the High- 
land bairnies, impressed Queen Victoria, 
and upon returning to England she 
ordered that the young people of her 
household be given this diet once a day. 
Mrs. Dickie notes this fact and adds a 
confirmatory reminiscence and a recipe : 

‘When I weaned my baby at fourteen 
months old I fed him three times a day on 
oatmeal gruel with a little sugar in it. 
As he grew older I gave brown 
bread, vegetables, and oatmeal mush. 
A more healthy child you never saw. 
My children have had oatmeal—espe- 
cially in the fall and winter—for nearly 
five years. Sickness is not known in 


oatmeal, brown bread, and vegetables 
took the place of meat and hot rolls, es- 
pecially those of the bakery. Myself 
and husband used to have dyspepsia 
very badly ; but since we have changed 
our diet—and don’t worry—we have 
perfect health. Let me say here that if 
you will grind about three teacups of 
oatmeal in the coffee-mill and stir it 
into about three quarts of boiling water, 
salted, I think you will like it better. If 
soaked over night in cold water it is 
much improved and makes more than 
where it is cooked when you begin to 
prepare your meals. This can be done 
only in cool weather, as excessive heat 
will cause it to sour.” 

The proper way to boil oatmeal is in 
the double boiler introduced by the hy- 
gienists, as by this method the grains 
are thoroughly steamed and broken 
down, and a fragrant, acceptable por- 
ridge the result. 





--—»-+- 
THE Nervous Oriain or CoLps.— 
Whenever, owing to any derangement 
of the nervous system, the perfect main- 
tenance of animal heat fails to be carried _ 
out, disorder ensues, the mildest form of 
which is a catarrh, namely, the blocking 
up of the skin or outer surface of the 
body, with the consequent transference 
of the excretion to the mucous or inner 
surface. The deleterious matter which 
ought to have been removed by the 
skin, irritates the blood by its retention 
there, and ultimately expends itself by 
the nose and throat. For example, if 
the nervous system be feeble, sweating 
would probably be induced, and a conse- 
quent loss of heat, irrespective of the 
needs of the body ; in which case a cold 
would most probably follow. As a fact, 
there are many people with feeble 
nerves who readily perspire in the cold- 
est weather, and are m consequence 
liable to frequently recurring colds. 
The nervous origin of colds also fur- 
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nishes us with a clue to its treatment in 
the early stages. The whole history of 
a cold shows it to be essentially and 
primarily a state of collapse, demanding 
early recourse to a stimulating plan of 
treatment. There is no more dejected 


mortal than a patient in the first stage 
of cold, and both his physical and men- 
tal condition point to nervous collapse. 
Hence we believe the great success of 
camphor and ammonia inhalations in 
the early stage.—Chambers’s Jouri.al. 





HOW A MONKEY EATS. 


MONKEY or ape eats naturally 

until it has been taught the bad 

habits of modern man. An eminent 

London physician, Dr. Allison, finds in 

studying the method of a monkey when 

taking its food certain points of instruc- 

tion that are worthy of publication. He 
says : 

‘*Some time ago I bought a rhesis 
monkey, intending to study his habits. 
He is about eighteen inches high, and 
tame. I feed him on the same food I 
take myself. He likes fruit best of all ; 
raw grains and cooked vegetables next. 
He prefers his potatoes without salt, and 
his rice without sugar. Peas he will 
not eat unless very hungry. He always 
eats with his hands, the same as the 
Turks; and as he does not wash them 
beforehand, he swallows much dirt. 
When I give him hot food, he has to 
wait until it cools before he can eat it. 


I tried this plan afew times with my 
porridge and stews, and had to wait be- 
fore I dare finger them. 

‘*T think that if mankind were forced, 
like my monkey, to eat with their. 
fingers, we would not damage our teeth 
andstomachs with hot foods, nor would 
we indulge in soups. Soups are very 
good for exhausted people, but not so 
good for persons in health, as they are 
not as easily digested as. more solid 
articles ; in fact, the superfluous fluid 
they contain must be absorbed before di- 
gestion goeson. Every food I offered 
him was, first of all, smelled of ; and 
then, if the smell was agreeable, he ate 
it; if otherwise, he threw it down. 

‘* Tf mankind would always be guided 
by the sense of smell, we would eat less 
rotten cheese, high game, etc., than we 
do, and consume more delicious fruits, 
whose aroma naturally attracts us.” 


a _ 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


T is not uncommon for us to hear of 
some melancholy mistake by a drug- 

gist in compounding a prescription, but 
the world does not hear very often of 
the mistakes or ignorance of physicians 
in their orders for medicine. Druggists 
are not inclined to expose the short- 
comings of the profession from which 
they derive much of their support, and 
it is the part of wisdom that they should 
not so incline. The New York World, 
however, has been looking into this mat- 
ter, and the results of its scrutiny, aided 
by the indefatigable and undaunted re- 
porter, seem to balance the account of 
error and ignorance that in common be- 
lief has been to the discredit of the drug 


seller. According to the report pub- 
lished in that newspaper on the 10th of 
July last, some of our New York phy- 
sicians are guilty of even criminal 
carelessness, some of considerable emi- 
nence having repeatedly prescribed doses 
that would have killed their patients in 
very short time except for the care of 
the druggist. He either returned the 
prescription or disregarded it. Mor- 
phine was sometimes prescribed instead 
of quinine, the dose being a fatal one. 
Strychnine and arsenic would enter into 
prescriptions in such large proportions as 
to render the dose fatal if taken. The 
reporter inquired : ‘‘ Do you have much 
trouble with quacks?” ‘‘ No,” replied 
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the druggist. ‘‘Quacks usually: give 
very simple and harmless remedies. It 
is the regular physician and the physi- 
cian of high standing who is most apt 
to be careless.” 

Fac similes of some of the prescrip- 
tions were given, written in such unintel- 
ligible characters tiat they looked like 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and in them- 
selves enough to afford a wide margin 
of mistake to the compounder. 

A New York monthly of ultra complex- 
ion on medical topics comments sensibly 
on this matter, to the effect that many 
‘oldschool practitionersdeem themselves 
so much under the protection of the 
law that they can be careless or reckless 
in administering medicine or in per- 
forming an operation,” but the new 
school or “‘irregulars,” so-called, and 
this is supposed to embrace the Homceo- 
paths, the Eclectics, and the Indepen- 
dents, are ever reminded that it will not 
do for them to make mistakes. For this 
reason an invalid may be safer in the 
hands of a new school physician than 
when under the care of an old school 
man. If some one happens to die un- 
der what is called the Mind cure or any 
other harmless method which has the 
appearance of doing perhaps nothing at 
all for the patient, a great noise is made 
about it, but there are probably hun- 
dreds of people killed by over-doses and 
other doses that the world never hears of. 

But we have no prejudice in maiters 
of sectarian medication, only the wish 
to use the best means for treating disease. 
and to insist upon the reasonable care 
of patients by all doctors. If in a given 
case the best means are from sources al- 
leged to be allopathic, or eclectic, or 
homeeopathic, or hydropathic, what mat- 
ters? Is it not the part of the true physi- 
cian to use the best remedy he can find ? 
Does the good lawyer when preparing 
his brief higgle over the religious bias of 
his authorities—whether they were Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Episcopal or Presbyterian? 
But sometimes there are comparisons of 
a general character made that appear to 





bid us pause and reflect on the possible 
superiority of one school of practice 
over another; and when the organ of 
one school is found airing an editorial 
opinion of a rival school in the following 
candid terms, there is certainly reason 
for thinking that one has some points of 
advantage over the other that invite 
serious consideration. This is what the 
Medical Record of New York published 
in one of its recent numbers : . 
“The annual reports of the Coo 

County Hospital [located at Chicago, 
and one of the largest in the world], re- 
veal some facts in which the profession 
should feel some interest. The point 
that is of real importance is, that both in 
its totals and in its medical and surgic- 
al departments, the mortality of patients 
treated by the homeopathic medical 
board is less than that of the regular 
[old school] board, and this is true not for 
one year, but apparently for a series of 
years.” It is possible that the cases sent 
to the homeeopathic side are of the less 
severe and acute character. Unless 
some such explanation as this exists, the 
reproach upon the skill of the regular 
fold school] medical staff is a severe 
one.” 


NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 


“ Nothing but leaves ’’—the words came low 
In saddened tones so full of woe ; 
My heart with anguish then was stirred, 
While to my ears there came a word— 

. TOBACCO. 





Nothing but leaves ; yet many a slave 

Has early filled a drunkard’s grave: 

Sadly owned the tempter s power, 

And cursed the day and cursed the hour 
When first he used tobacco. 


Nothing but leaves; yet something more 

When once we see the dreadful power 

It has upon the sons of men 

Who chew and smoke and chew again 
The filthy weed—tobacco. 


A slave to just a few poor leaves, 
No matter whose dear heart it grieves— 
Whoever is a slave like this 
Can never find in endless bliss 
A place for his tobacco, 
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AN AUNTIE’S NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN.—No. XI. 
ON ‘‘GETTING TOO BIG.” 


MONG the many newdevelopments, 
useful, educational,and scientific, 
of the present age, there is one which we 
certainly can not regard with unmixed 
satisfaction, viz.: the tendency to en- 
courage our children to ‘‘ grow up” as 
rapidly as possible, regardless of conse- 
quences. Some youngsters seem to 
have very little real childhood left in 
thein ; toys are at an early age discarded 
with contempt, and dress, parties, flirta- 
tions, and formal calls—modeled as 
closely .as possible on the pattern of 
their elders—take their place. And 
many parents who would be shocked at 
encouraging such worldliness as the 
above betray a strange eagerness for their 
children to prematurely become like 
men and women, notin rame only, but 
in thought and feeling. Else we should 
not so often hear the well-worn remon- 
strance ‘“You must notdo so-and-so ; you 
are getting too big,” or note the meaning 
smile of pride and gratification with 
which a mother sees her small daughter 
coquettishly inviting the attentions of a 
knickerbocked beau. 

And what is the behavior for which 
children ere, asa rule, reproved on the 
ground of age? Not the most censur- 
able, by any means. A little girl (and 
girls are, I think, the more injured in 
this respect) will be told that she should 
give up playing with dolls—‘*‘ What can 
a great girl like that want with a doll ?’— 
who is never too old to be selfish, 
thoughtless, or impertinent. She is 
chidden for running,or otherwise health- 
fully exercising her limbs, because she 








is‘ almost a young lady,” ana ladies 
never run or romp, they walk with se- 
date and quiet steps, look charming, 
and keep cool. Every time a little girl 
breaks out into a natural, juvenile frolic, 
forgetting age, clothes, and appearances 
for one blissful five minutes, she incurs 
a risk of being pulled up with shocked 
reproofs and uplifted hands, while a 
barrier of ‘‘prunes and prisms” is 
straightway erected to keep her in the 
narrow path of propriety : i. e., affecta- 
tion and soul-withering self-conscious- 
ness. She may simper and mince, fuss 
over the fashions, and chatter about 
sweethearts, regarding every boy she 
meets in the light of a possible admirer, 
and discuss with repellant precocity the 
matrimonial prospects of her grown-up 
friends ; but run a race, climba tree, or 
nurse her baby-doll, oh, no! she is get- 
ting much too big for all this. That is, 
in such a family as I am now supposing; 
many, happily, are far otherwise. Yet, 
if the child’s physical being is sufficiently 
robust to enjoy a romp, and her mind 
innocent enough to love her doll, why 
not let her do both as long as she can? 
She will cease when her nature prompts, 
which will surely be the only right time. 
A bud that is allowed to open naturally, 
even if tardily,to the sunshine, must de- 
velop into a more perfect and beautiful 
flower than one whose petals were im- 
patiently torn apart before their hour 
had come. 

A sadder, though’ in some respects 
perhaps less immediately harmful, notion 
is that which supposes a child, boy, or 
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girl, to be at a certain age too old for the 
accustomed expressions of tenderness 
and love. Some young people, no 
doubt, at an early age cease to care for 
caresses, and try to avoid everything 
which they imagine savors‘of babyhood. 
This is not the sweetest spirit, but if nat- 
ural cannot be ‘easily helped. But it-is 
hard for the loving-hearted little one to 
find herself when eraving for a cuddle— 
even good-sized children feel like that 
sometimes—even gently repulsed with the 
reminder that she is ‘‘getting too big” for 
that sort of thing. Too big to sit on 
father’s knee ; too big to be ‘‘tucked 
up” at night by mamma; too big for the 
long familiar pet name or sweet abbre- 
viation ; too big, if a boy, to be kissed ; 
too big by degrees for all the small ten- 
dernesses and comforts of child-life,— 
a little human lobster being continually 
pushed out of its shell before it is ready 
for the change! Don’t fancy, fathers 
and mothers, that you will make of your 
children self-reliant men and women a 
day sooner by weaning them thus early 
and unsatisfied from the parental love. 
The heart that is denied its natural food 
will shrivel and die, or find ailment less 
safe and wholesome elsewhere. I have 
sometimes wondered if ever a young girl 
has been urged by spirit-hunger to 
accept the blandishments of an unworthy 
lover, whom she might never have been 
tempted to encourage had she received 
all the tenderness she longed for in her 
mother’s arms. 

As I hinted at the close of my last 
paper, children should never be allowed 
to feel that they can grow beyond confid- 
ing all their thoughts and feelings to 
their mother. They doso spontaneously 
at three years old, why not at thirteen ? 

If a girl shows signs of thinking her- 
self too old to be taking her mother into 
her confidence with regard to her affairs, 
the latter should not be above seeking 
that confidence, not demanding it as a 
right, but moving it by revealing her 
own sympathy and love; and if the 
young heart has not already been too 


‘ong shut up, it will unfold itself gladly 
and freely. I feel convinced that one 
great cause of misunderstanding that 
breeds so much unhappiness between 
parents and their growing sons and 
daughters, is that somehow or other a 
time came when their infant open-mind- 
edness received a check, perhaps be- 
cause of some secret naughtiness which 
they dared not confess, but oftener, I 
think, because the parent’s interest 
flagged, or sympathy abated, or patience 
failed ; then the spring became frozen 
over, and each succeeding year saw the 
ice grow harder and more impenetrable. 
An open door between the child’s heart 
and that of its mother is essential to the 
welfare of the former and the happiness 
of both ; but it must be remembered that 
a little harshness, a little carelessness, 
perhaps one unintentional repulse, may 
cause that sensitive portal to become 
firmly, if not finally closed. 

To win and retain the complete trust 
of children, the parents must first suc- 
ceed in assuring the little creatures of 
their perfect, inalienable, unalterable 
love. They need never be afraid of 
showing that love, and never afraid of 
loving too much. JENNIE CHAPPELL. 


THE BABES’ REPOSE. 





The day is done, and in their cozy nest 
The rosy darlings lie in perfect rest, 
Their shining tresses softly straying o’er 
Those dimpled cheeks that we may kiss once 
more 

Before we go ; but let the kiss be light. 

Good night, sweet slumberers, 

Good night! Good night ! 


Anon we see a smile all gentle fey 
O’er a sweet face, then slowly die away— 
The little brain with fairy fancies teems, 

And Flossie wanders in the land of dreams ; 
There she will wander till night’s shadows 


flee, 
Good night, my littlefone, 
God guardeth thee ! 


She sees serener sunlight, fairer flowers, 
And bluer skies than grace this world of ours, 
As down the silent slopes of shadowland 
Again she guides her hoop with eager hand, 
Or | a mythic butterfly pursue. 

ood night, my pretty one ! 

Till morn, adieu ! 


oh nee mao 





AcE RENNER 
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“I AM 


ONCE knew a little girl who so 
wished to be five years old—not sia 
years or four years but five’ years—and 
why, do youask? Why, because she 
was four now and five comes next—and 
Elsie May and Lena Henderson were 
both five and Elsie had such a cunning 
little silver thimble on her birthday. It 
was just like her mamma’s, only very 
small and with ‘“ Elsie” in tiny letters 
on it. 

So little Alice asked her mamma how 
long it would be before she would be 
five, and her mamma told her that when 
the flowers came she would have her 
birthday. Alice gave a great sigh, for 
the snow lay deep on the ground and 
she knew no flowers could come until 
the snow had gone. 

Pretty soon the days began to_ grow 
warmer and warmer and the snow 
began to disappear. Little Alice could 
go out into the garden to play every 
day, and she would go to the beds 
where her mamma’s flowers had been 
the summer before, and coaxingly say : 
‘*Come, pretty flowers, please come 
out to-day so I can be five.” And when 
she got tired of watching for them she 
would say: ‘‘Oh, you lazy, lazy 
flowers, do hurry and come, so I can be 
five.” 

At last one warm bright day as little 
Alice was giving her dolly a ride 
in the front yard,she saw a man pass 
by the gate carrying a pot of fresh 
white daisies. Forgetting everything, 
with acry of delight she ran into the 
house to her mamma saying: ‘‘Mamma, 
I’m five, I’m five, the flowers have 
come.” 

“Oh, no, my darling,” said mamma, ‘‘it 
can not be yet—it is not time for the 
flowers. Don’t you remember there 
was snow on the ground last week ?” 

‘**But I saw them, my own self,” said 
Alice. 

_ ‘Where, dear?” asked her mamma. 

‘*T saw a man with them go by the 


FIVE.” 


house. Look, mamma, look, there heis 
now, coming here. ” 

Her mother looked, and sure enough 
there was the man with the pot of 
daisies. 

**See here, my little girl, don’t you 
knowtherearesome peoplewho build large 
glass houses and heat them all through 
so flowers can live in them during the 
winter when it is cold? But these 
flowers do not come out of the ground 
like those we had last summer. Not 
until you see the flowers come out of 
the ground in our garden will you be 
five.” 

Alice was very much disappointed, 
but she looked every day to see if there 
were any flowers. Finally, one warm, 
summer May morning she awoke to 
hear the birds singing, and the first 
thing she did after she was dressed was 
to run into the garden and look for 
flowers, and she found some little Eng- 
lish violets. She ran into the house, 
“Oh, mamma,” she said, ‘‘I must be five. 
I found these flowers in the ground.” 

* Well, then, my little May flower,’’ 
said papa, giving her five kisses, ‘‘ come 
to breakfast, for ’'m very hungry.” 

When Alice lifted up her plate, what 
do you think she found under it? 

First, there was a little, square, white 
box, and when she opened it there was 
a tiny thimble in it,just like Elsie May’s, 
only it had “Alice” on it instead of 
‘* Elsie.” 

Then there was such a cunning little 
pair of scissors just right to cut out 
dolly’s clothes ; and a spool of cotton ; 
and a needle book, which dear grandma 
had made for her, with needles in it 
ready to sew with. And then another 
large square box and in it just theloveli- 
est silver napkin ring with ‘‘ lam five” 
on the outside of it, and on the inside 
her own name so no one else could 
claim it. And if there, right under her 
very nose, wasn’t that very pot of daisies 
she had seen the man have that day. 
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Alice had a perfectly splendid time 
that birthday, so she alwayssays. For 
papa took her and her mamma and her 
sister (who was most a young lady) and 
Elsie down the river in a boat, and they 
caught some fish and had dinner at the 
hotel, where they had all the ice cream 


A LESSON 


-7 HEN school closed to-day I start- 
ed off for a walk beyond the 
finest dwellings and out to the homes of 
the poor. My pupils espied me one by 
one as I passed along or overtook them 
on their homeward way. They were 
delighted to tell me who lived here 
and there After afew blocks I passed 
beyond their homes into another school 
ward where people of less quality lived 
and mostly foreigners. There was a 
crowd around a school house in the dis- 
tance and loud crying from a little lad 
whose brother and sister were leading 
him home. When we met I inquired 
what was the matter. The child lifted 
his tear-stained face to mine but he could 
not utter a word. A large piece of 
black court-plaster had sealed his lips. 
“Oh, dear!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ are his 
teeth knocked out, or what?” ‘‘ Why, 
he told teacher a lie, a naughty wicked 
lie, and so she’s shut up his mouth.” 
‘*Dear ! dear!” I replied, ‘‘I hope none 
of you will ever be served so!” ‘Oh, 
but there’s a boy as has tried it.” ‘“Well, 
I sha’n’t again, you may be sure,” he 
quickly replied. ‘‘And you will not,” I 
said to the frightened child. He shook 
his head and we passed on. I knew 
their teacher, a red-headed Irish girl 
from the High School, the only teacher 
that could for years be found to bring 
order out of dire confusion. She was 
not injudicious either, according to the 
Superintendenf’s belief. I have been 
wondering were all liars servedin the 
same way if the court-plaster business 
would not be a very thriving one. 
It reminds me of the teacher that 
obliged her pupils to wash their mouths 


they wanted, and, altogether, when Alice 
got home at night she was about as 
happy and tired alittle girl as any in the 
wholecity. ‘I wish, mamma,” she said. 
“I wish every day was my birthday, anc 
I was five.” 

MRS. F. B. CURRIER, 


— 2? 2s ——____— 


IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


clean after speaking dirty or profane 
words. In my wanderings I came upon 
a child petting in her apron a whole 
family of hop toads. She fed them 
with crumbs from her hand without fear, 
as she would cats. She had longed 
for a kitten but her invalid mother could 
not tolerate one in the house, and soshe 
had bestowed her love upon these toads. 
I knew the child to belong to a delicate 
refined mother and indulgent father, 
and wondered that they permitted this, 
but I sat down beside her in the door 
and had a very pleasant chat with her 
about her favorites. This wasin a new 
street, the opposite of the house being 
uncultivated, and there wasa large flat 
rock near the road under which the toads 
lived. The girl carried her grotesque 
family home to the rock, then recalled 
them that I might s.@ them come hopping 
along. ‘‘Hoppy, hoppy, hoppy!” On 
came Mr. Toad, Mrs. Toad, and the two 
little Toads. Oh, yes, and another toad 
that evidently had been napping, for he 
gaped and stretchedoutaleg. At hercall, 
however, he awoke and almost flew to 
her, taking one long leap into her lap. 
She said her mother thought them “ dan- 
gerous,” but she ‘‘ didn’t see why,” and 
asked if I knew. I had read a chapter 
on toads in some scientific work and 
was able to explain to her that they were 
not at all vicious, the only possible;harm 
that could come to her was from danger 
of a fly's lighting on her hand whilea 
toad was near, as he was an enemy to 
flies and bugs, and quick as a flash he 
would send out a poison to the fly and 
draw it into his mouth, and might leave 
some of iton her hand. She promised 
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to be ever watchful of flies and to tell 
her mother to ease her mind, for she had 
very much wanted to know if they were 
harmful and how. I looked at my 


watch ; it was almost six, so I bade the 
dear child and her Toad family a hasty 
good-by. 


L. R. DE WOLF. 





SELF-RELIANCE 
MA kind parents, in this age of 
activity and hurry, seem un- 
mindful, while urging their children 
from one task or occupation to another, 
how indelibly the spirit of rush and 
hurry (unfortunately too characteristic 
of Americans) is being impressed upon 
the young mind. 

‘* Hurry |!” says the mother, ambitious 
to crowd many duties into short hours. 
‘*Be quick, Bessie!” ‘‘I can’t wait!” 
‘* What in the world are you doing?” 

She is a loving, industrious mother, 
with the best intentions, always planning 
for home interest. 

Yetthechildren naturally areof nervous 
temperament and far from the sort whose 
ambition requires constant goading. 

It would be wise to assign a short task, 
allowing sufficient time for its thorough 
performance, yet the excitable, mistaken 
mother has unconsciously so trained 
her children that the very thought of 
work or study means restless haste. 

‘*Haste makes waste.” No adage is 
truer or learned at cost of harder lessons 
or more tired nerves. Instead of teaching 
a child to be in constant dread of the 
impatient ‘‘be quick!” the little one 
may, ifthe parent will discipline him- 
self to be quiet and patient, be taught in 
the first place, to rely upon himself by 
listening attentively to what father, 
mother, or teacher says to him ; while in 
the second place, a happy, hopeful way 
of planning the day’s tasks, assuredly 
leaves the child free temporarily, to de- 
velop, in a natural and agreeable man- 
ner, his powers of accomplishment. 

First, insist kindly but with firmness that 
your child listen while you speak to him. 

Then in giving him directions do not 
go into details unnecessarily. 

Leave him somewhat of freedom. 


IN CHILDREN. 


Be definite ; see to it that he under- 
stands you, try to be reasonable in giv- 
ing him sufficient time to accomplish as 
he ought (not as some other child may 
be able to do) whatever yuu assign ; and 
wait patiently to see the result. 

One means of assisting children to pay 
attention to your words is to return the 
courtesy. 

“‘Children must be seen and not 
heard” say you? With wisdom only 
can this rule be applied. 

The children must indeed be taught to 
loye and honor. Never was the fifth 
commandment more needed than now; 
but evoke loving obedience by love and 
patient discipline. 

Do not permit a child to talk too much 
when there are several guests or older 
persons forced to withhold conversation 
in order to listen at length to the boy or 
girl who may be too forward. 

That is unnecessary and usually far 
from beneficial to the little ones who 
learn by listening to well-chosen con- 
versation. 

Be concise in addressing your child 
and careful in your requirements. 

Speak with moderation, grammatically 
politely,and you will be repaid bythe effect 
upon the young members of your family. 

When you ask your child a question, 
train him to answer that and not quite a 
different one. 

. This, indeed, few of us older children 
are apt todo habitually. How frequent- 
ly one meets with difficulty in getting 
direct answers to questions justly put, 
receiving instead, wandering, evasive 
replies, unintentionally but carelessly 
given. 

Emerson says: “‘A man is relieved 
and gay when he has put his heart into 
his work and done his best.” 
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So with the children, give them time 
to do their best. 
With careful guiding, they may be 


taught to be self-reliant, and as happy in 
their work as in their play time. 
GEORGINA E, RUSSELL. 


—_—— 


SOME ENGLISH CHILDREN 


HE Bishop of Rochester is writing 

for Good Words a series of papers 

on children. In the number for Febru- 

ary he touches on some characteristics 

of children not always observed or un- 

derstood. He mentions these instan- 

ces of humor which has degenerated 
into license : 

A great dignitary is in the habit of 
asking the audiences which he moves 
and guides by his sinewy dialectics. ‘‘Is 
that right?’ One day he had the tables 
turned upon him from an unexpected 
quarter, and he is the last man in the 
world either to resent or to despise the in- 
nocent pleasantry of his own child. Itis 
said to be the habit of this eminent per- 
son, in his rare moments of leisure, to 
lie on his back on the grass and look up 
at thesky. One day his little son inter- 
rupted him in his otiose condition, and 
asked him what he was doing. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing,” was the present reply. ‘‘ Father, 
is that right ?” Another much humbler 
person, finding himself alone with a 
daughter of nine years, and anxious to 
improve a rare opportunity, thought he 
would invite her to say the Church Cat- 
echism. ‘‘What is your name?’ ‘ My 
name?” answered the surprised but un- 
suspecting child; ‘‘ you know very 
well what my name is. . .”.., “Whe 
gave you that name?’ Instantly a look 
of meek audacity played over the little 
brown face, and with demure aspect 
she asked, ‘‘Would not you like to 
know ?” 

An accomplished litterateur was once 
staying in an English country house, 
and came down into the breakfast-room 
before the family appeared. Two small 
people of the house were there before 
him, and the guest observed, not without 
discomposure, and possibly an apprehen- 
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sion of eventual loss, that the little boy 
was much occupied with helping himself 
and his sister to some early strawberries. 
Rashly, as the event proved, he remon- 
strated with the child on the impropriety 
of his conduct, injudiciously explaining 
that his parents would be displeased if 
they saw it. The child listened un- 
moved. The only reply he vouchsafed 
was, ‘‘ That what you say is stuff,” and 
his commentary on it was his going on 
as before. In a minute or two the kind 
father entered, and, embracing the child, 
at once proceeded to feed him and his 
sister with the finest strawberries in the 
dish. The child triumphed and the 
guest collapsed. 

On an ocean steamer, some four years 
ago, an English clergyman was in close 
conversation with a lady, when a small 
boy of six years old lounged up and 
coolly joined in. It is only fair to say that 
the child, while on board, had been ut- 
terly demoralized by the lack of all con- 
trol over him. His mother was sick in 
her room, and his father seemed quite 
to forget that he had children on board. 
The iacautious divine thinking it well to 
administer a reproof to the child, who had 
become an awful nuisance to everybody, 
looked as grave as he could, and ob- 
served, ‘‘ My young friend, when I was 
your age, little boys did not join in the 
conversation of their elders until they 
were invited.” The reply was instant, 
and would have been even more crush- 
ing but for the fact that the supposed aged 
one was well under sixty, and did not 
look his years. But it was straight, and 
gave much joy. ‘‘I guess that was 70 
or 80 years ago, you bet.” 

The Bishop assures us that all these 
incidents are ‘‘ from real life,” and that 
he knew some of the children. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Volapuk Not Approved. — The 
committee appointed by the American Phil- 
ological Society, at Philadelphia, after dis- 
cussing the universal language ‘‘ Volapuk,” 
ma ‘e in substance the following report : 

‘* That, in the vastly increased rapidity of 
interchange of thought in modern times, 
some general medium of intercommu-— 
nication would be welcomed is un-— 
questioned. Wherever there are close 
commercial relations between nations 
speaking different tongues such media 
are sure to arise for the necessities of daily 
life. Convinced, therefore, that the time is 
ripe for the promulgation of a general form 
of speech for the civilized members of the 
race, we shall now inquire what shall be the 
requirements of such a tongue to merit the 
recommendation of this society. We begin 
by the observation that the Aryan stock is 
now and has been for 2,000 years the stand- 
ard-bearer of the civilization of the world, 
hence a universal language should be based 
upon the general linguistic principles of that 
stock. In the Aryan stock the six principal 
living tongues in the order of their import- 
ance and extent may be ranged, English, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and Russian. It 
should be the aim of the proposed general 
tongue to ally itself to those somewhat in 
the order noted, as thus being more readily 
acquired by the greater number of active 
workers in the world at the present time. 
With an ardent wish for the formation and 
adoption of a universal tongue, we can not 
recommend Volapuk as that which is suited 
to the needs of modern thought. On the 
contrary, it seems to us a distinct retrogres— 
sion in linguistic progress. Nor, in this day 
of combined activities, does it appear to us 
likely that any one individual can so appre— 
ciate the needs of civilized nations as to 
frame a tongue to suit them all. Such a task 
should be confined to an _ international 
committee from the six or seven leading 
Aryan nationalities.” 


Another Warning About Forest 
Destruction.—-William C. Prime, who 
hasa cabin in the Franconia Notch, says 
that the Pemigewasset last fall, notwith- 


standing all the rain of the season, was little 
more than a dry bed, whereas, 30 years ago, 
the soil would have retained the moisture 
which now flows off in wasteful freshets. 
New Hampshire eagerly encourages every 
railroad which will penetrate and destroy 
the forests. His conclusions are weighty, 
and might be addressed to every New Eng- 
land State. 

The State should take possession of the 
entire White and Franconia mountain coun- 
try, from Moosilauk to Kearsarge, from 
Chocorua and Sandwich Notch to Gorham. 
No red of rail should be hereafter laid inthe 
tract. Good permanent wagonroads should 
be laid out among, along, and over all the 
mountains, on which would be the most su- 
perb drives in the world. Lands might be 
leased for hotels and residences, with strict 
provisions against cutting timber. The 
whole country should be managed as a pri- 
vate estate. It would thus become, not only 
a permanent place of summer resort and res- 
idence of ten times as many people as come 
here now, but it would be a source of large 
revenue to the State, paying directly an 
cnormous interest on the actual money ex- 
pended, and indirectly much larger revenues 
to the people of the State. There is nothing 
extravagant in this. It would have been 
thought extravagant 30 years ago toplan any 
railroad any where at an expense of 20 to 50 
millions. If instead of selling to lumber 
companies all her wild lands, for a trifling 
sum, New Hampshire had 30 years ago, de- 
voted $100,000 to acquiring possession of 
the whole mountain country, she would have 
to-day a property worth mary millions. If 
she had gone steadily on, improving it judi- 
ciously, it would have been now paying an- 
nually nearly as-much as its original cost. 


Feod Constituents.—The constitu- 
ents of food that are assimilated by animals 
are flesh or muscle formers, and fat 
and heat formers; these comprise the 
two principal classes, and are found in dif- 
ferent substances in different proportions. 
Prof. Caldwell, of Cornell University, gives 
the following table, which will be a conven- 
ient means of determining the relative 
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effect of the substances that are being fed 
to animals : 


Muscle 
making Heat and 
Food. elements. fat elements. 

Clover Hay.............00+0. 11.4 42.1 
ET, onennticdacin ocntehund 4 46.9 
Timothy and Red Top....7.5 46.3 
Low Meadow Hay.......... 7.7 45.7 
Hu IE BO ovcccenbvonses 6.6 44.4 
Salt-Marsh Hay evepectocesers 5.9 at7 
Corn Fodder (field corn)..4.3 31.2 
Buckwheat Straw.......... 3.9 84.8 
Ee ee 3.4 89.1 
RSs cadchacticntsessbe 3.0 84.6 

ONG BARB oc... cccasoeseees 3.1 83.7 
Cow-pea Vines............. 15.7 45.0 
on EROS SESE SEE Sono 2.0 2.1 
Mangolds...... ........0-.00+ 1.1 9.2 
Sugar Beets. . cospucan oe 15.5 
Rutabagas..........-....-s000 1.3 9.6 
SII cist baghesasubcesenchobs 1.3 9.9 
I Gidec5 dis inccet sestes sak 1.0 6.0 
Sinks ane decheresnceesesces 1.6 9.0 
Cottonseed Cake Meal ...42.5 86.9 
Linseed Cake Meal.. ..... 34.5 41.0 
Linseed Cake Meal (new 

PTOCEBB)......000ceeeeeeeeee 83.5 41.6 


By the above it appears that the cow-pea 
vines possess greater fat producing proper- 
ties than any other kind of food named, 
while its muscle properties are greatly above 
any of the grasses, a fact that the farmers 
of thenorthern section should understand if 
the cow-pea can be grown in this latitude. 
It is a vigorous grower on good soil and will 
produce a large amount of food, where it 
succeeds. 

Tuer are twenty blast furnaces in and 
about Pittsburg, thirty-five rolling mills, 
thirty-nine steel works, fifteen window 
glass works, thirty-seven flint glass and 
eleven green glass works. The blast fur- 
naces make 900,000 tons of iron per year; 
the rolling mills, 575,000 tons ; steel works, 
75,000; plate glass works, 3,250,000 square 

eet; window glass,900,000. And yet they 
tell us the iron industries are running 
down. f 

Demand for Skilled Mechan- 
fies.—A well-known mechanical superin- 
tendent of an important manufacturing 
works recently remarked, says the Ameri- 

‘can Mechanic, that few people were aware of 
the scarcity of really skilled mechanics; 
there was a demand for them that was far 
from being supplied. 

We hear substantially the same remark 
every week. It is easy enough to find men 


with a little smattering of knowledge of a 
trade who are ready to go to work as ma- 
chinists, pattern makers, molders, or boiler 
makers, ai the case may be, but these are 
not the kind of men that areneeded. While 
there are, as is frequently stated, probably a 
good many unemployed men, they are cer- 
tainly not men who learned their trades in 
this country, and, by a few years’ practice 
and an endeavor to know something more 
about their business than the mere drudgery 
of it, have earned the right to be called 
skilled mechanics. Such men, as this su- 
perintendent remarked, are in demand, and 
always likely to be, just as much as the ser- 
vices of the best doctors or lawyers are 
always in demand. 

There are a good many highly skilled me- 
chanics in the country, but the proportion 
of those who are working at the trades 
without any skill to speak of is far too 
great. There are to-day, speaking of the 
trades requiring the highest skill, better 
reasons than ever before why boys should 
learn them as trades, and better reasons than 
ever before why manufacturers should give 
the boys a chance to learn the trades. 


The Disappearance of the 
Blonde.—A highly interesting question is 
being agitated in Europe. It has been assert- 
ed that there has been a gradual decrease of 
blondes in Germany. Almost 11,000,000 
school-ehildren were examined in Germany, 
Austria, and Belgium, and the result showed 
that Switzerland has only 11.10, Austria, 
19.79, and Germany 31.80 per cent., of pure 
blondes. Thus the country, which since the 
days of ancient Rome has been proverbially 
known as the home of yellow hair, has 
to-day only thirty-two pure blondes in 100, 
while the average of pure brunettes is four- 
teen per cent. The fifty-three per cent. of 
the mixed type are said to be undergoing a 
transformation into pure brunettes. Dr. 
Beddoes, in England, has collected a number 
of statistics which seem to point in the 
same direction. Among 726 women he ex- 
amined he found 3869 brunettes and 357 
blondes. Of the brunettes he found that 
seventy-eight per cent. were married, 
while of the blondes only sixty-eight per 
cent. were married. Thus it would seem 
that the brunette has ten chances of getting 
married in England toa blonde’s nine. In 
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France a similar view has been put forth 
by M. Adolphe de Candolle. M. de Candolle 
found that when both parents have eyes of 
the same color eighty-eight per cent. inherit 
this color. But it is a curious fac: that more 
females than males have black or brown 
eyes to the proportion of forty-five to forty- 
three. It seems that with different colored 
eyes in the two parents fifty-three per cent. 
follow the father in being dark-eyed, and 
fifty per cent. tollow the mother in being 
dark-eyed. An increase of five per cent. 
of dark eyes in each generation must tell 
in the course of time. 

In America also careful observations 
have resulted in a similar conclusion—the 
blonde type of complexion is disappearing. 

Relics of Captain Cook.—In pull- 
ing down part of a private museum at 22 
Soho Square, London, the other day, the 
workmen found a recess that had been 
closed up for half a century. On the panel- 
ing inside was written, in the handwriting 
of Sir Joseph Banks, who accompanied 
Captain Cook, the discoverer, on his voy- 
ag.s. ‘‘Instruments used, carvings, weapons, 
and beads collected by Captain Cook during 
the voyage of the Endeavor. J. Banks.” 
Among the relics in the recess were two 
mummied tattooed heads cf New Zealand 
chiefs ; a wooden bowl, with a lip, used for 
handing around human blood in the days of 
cannibalism ; models of native canoes, beau- 
tifully carved canoe paddles and a carved 
wooden sceptre, with the words, presuma- 
bly scratched on it by Captain Cook, ‘‘Made 
for me by Wanga. J.C.” 

A Word About West North Car- 
olina.—A resident of Highlands, in that 
State, says: 

This ‘‘land of the sky ” is 3,000 feet above 
the sea and is a favorite resort during 
the summer months. The village where I 
live is composed of 300 or 400 people, mostly 
from the North and West. The climate is 
delightful, the water pure, the scenery grand. 
The soil is remarkably free from stone for a 
mountainous country and is fairly produc- 
tive for corn, rye, cats, potatoes, and garden 
vegetables. Fruits of all varieties grown in 
the temperate zone do remarkably well, 
while dairying and stock-raising, wool-grow- 
ing and bees offer inducements to capital and 
labor. Lands vary in price from $1 to $10 


per acre eccording to quality and locality- 
There are a few desirable places and tracts 
that can be had at a reasonable figure within 
two miles of the village, some with improve- 
ments, others of wild land from 40 acres 
upward. We have good school facilities, 
churches, literary and temperance and floral 
societies, a large hotel and a few private 
boarding houses. Board is from $3 to $5 
per week. Provisions are reasonably cheap. 
The summer temperature ranges between 
50 and 60 degrees and rarely goes above 80 
degrees. In winter the range is between 20 
and 50, seldom reaching zero. We have but 
little snow, which does not remain long ata 
time. To any one who has sufficient means 
to build up a home and is content to make a 
quiet living, I can cheerfully recommend 
this section. I have been a resident here 
for several years and like the country.—[J. 
Heacock, Highlands, Macon county, N. C. 


Macaroni and Tomato Sauce.— 
To prepare this nutritious and palatable dish, 
break the macaroni (small pipe) into two- 
inch lengths, after having carefully exam- 
ined it to see that it 1s good, and drop it into 
boiling milk and water, equal parts, and 
boil until perfectly tender. One hour or 
longer will usually be required for this. 
Have ready a sauce made asfollows: Take 
a pint of strained, stewed tomatoes, and 
heat to boiling, thicken with a heaping tea- 
spoonful of flour rubbed smooth in a little 
water, add salt if desired, and at the last a 
half cup of hot, sweet cream. Boil up to- 
gether for a minute. Dish the macaroni, and 
turn the dressing evenly over it. 


A Late Method to Detect Alum 
in Bread. —Mix the bread with water to 
a pulp, and place in this a piece of gelatine. 
At the end of twenty-four hours, wash the 
gelatine with water containing a little tinc- 
ture of logwood and solution of ammonium 
carbonate. If alum be present, the gelatine 
will turn blue. 


Corn in °87.—The estimated corn crop 
of 1887 in this country was about 1,300,000,- 
000 bushels. The seven corn surplus States, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, have during the 
last seven years produced an average 
within a fraction of 1,000,000,000 bushels 
annually. 
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THE CONSTITUENTS OF HEALTH.—3. 
A MAN comes under inspection ; we 
note a clear, pliant skin of which the 








color is ruddy enough to intimate a free 
capillary circulation ; the pulse is full, 
even, and of moderate beat : should he 
walk briskly up three flights of stairs, 
the movement would be considerably ac- 
celerated for a few minutes, but its 
rhythm continues regular, and settles 
back to the average rate when he be- 
comes quiet. His respiration is free and 
even, averaging less than twenty to the 
minute, and he does not find it necessary 
because of nasal obstruction to keep his 
mouth, as it were, in readiness to assist 
the nostrils in discharging their duty. 
The faintness of the blue in the veins of 
hand and arm shows that his blood is 
well oxygenized, while the pleasant 
warmth of the palms is a good augury 
of the healthful temperature of the 
capillary tissues. He has, let us say, a 
good degree of the nervous type of or- 
ganization, hence is rather spare in build 
and quick in movement, but his action 
is easy, elastic, sprightly, without being 
spasmodic or jerky. The muscles are 
well nourished and the nerve stimulus 


under good control, so that his activity 
when under the pressure of an unusual 
occasion is not irregular or perturbed. 

We note that he stands erect, the ver— 
tebre of the spinal column sustain mu- 
tually the weight of the shoulders and 
ribs, and in turn are proportionately 
balanced on the hips, so that undue 
strain on a few bones or muscles is 
avoided. Standing thus erect, his chest 
has full play, and his lungs, although 
not of the large class, as represented by 
inches in measuring with the tape line, 
perform their duty amply. His tongue 
is smooth, clean, steady, and of the 
pinkish hue that shows good digestion 
and freedom of intestinal disturbance. 
We know from a single glance at it that 
he is prudent in his choice of food, and 
avoids excess in eating. An overworked 
liver, surcharged lymphatics, an excess. 
of area, would be indicated by legible 
symptoms of disturbance in the skin and 
nervous surfaces. He has no sense of 
plethora, no gaseous accumulation ;in 
the intestinal folds, no heartburn or 
regurgitations, no ‘‘ bilious spells ” with 
their suggestions of liver derangement, 
or an impending attack of remitting or 
continued fever. There are, in a word, 
no evidences of accumulated waste and 
ashes in the channels of digestion or 
excretion. 

We do not ask if he can walk a mile 
in six minutes, jump over a five-barred 
fence, raise a hundred-pound dumb-bell, 
or drive a “‘wheel” at the rate of a hund- 
red miles a day ; we simply expect him 
to do the work belonging to his vocation, 
whatever it may be, ina manner becom- 
ing to his experience and opportunity, 
and as he is not cast in the large and 
ponderous mould of the athlete, we do 
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not expect surprising feats of muscle. 
He says, ‘‘I feel well and able to do 
what comes in my way,” and we con- 


sider him as a fitter object of applause | 


than the tinseled champion of the cir- 
cus ring, and reasonably so, for his life 
is a natural, useful one, while that of 
the performing athlete is artifical and 
meretricious. 

A few months ago a well-dressed man 
about forty years of age consulted with 
us. He had, by original endowment, a 
fine organization, the elements naturally 
predominating being the vital and men- 
tal. ‘* You ought to be the possessor of 
better health than the average of men,” 
was our remark. ‘‘But you are broken 
down, prematurely so. What have you 
been doing ?” 

‘*T am a professional athlete,” he re- 
plied. 

‘*- You were better fitted for a profession 
that employs the nerves more than the 
muscles.” 7 

‘*T know it,” he said, ‘‘ but when a 
youth I became interested in athletic 
sports, and thinking because of my nat- 
ural agility that I could excel in them 
and make a fortune, I went into train- 
ing and gave myself up to the exciting 
life that surrounded me. After a few 
years I discovered that it was not the 
business for which I was best suited; but 
then it was not easy to change, and now 
with ruined health I have come to you 
for advice.” 

That man had been pursuing a course 
for twenty years that had kept his mus- 
cles and nerves in a high state of ten- 
‘sion ; both in his athletic practices and 
his habits he had set the laws of his or- 
ganization at defiance, and at a time 
when he should have been at the climax 


of his powers, abused and insulted na- 
ture, weary of repeated protest and 
warning, sank down exhausted. He was 
a wreck. 

It may be urged by the reader that the 
mistake of this man was his taking up 
@ pursuit for which he was not fitted by 
organization ; had he possessed the mo- 
tive temperament with its special endow- 
ment of large bone and muscle, he 
would have found the exercises he was 
required to go through of easier perform- 
ance, and he would have developed 
gradually so much power and facility 
that he would not have broken down. 

We grant the pertinence of the sug- 
gestion, but must answer that the life of 
the professional athlete is one of emula- 
tion; with added strength and facility he 
must do greater and more startling feats. 
He is led on and on by the applause of 
the multitude that throngs to see him 
tumble and strain at the daily risk of a 
broken neck. The career of such men 
is short, as a rule; the prodigious efforts 
of the muscles become in time too great 
a tax on the nerves and vital organs, 
and exhaustion ensues. The excessive 
use of the brain in the toil of the stu- 
dent and scholar is no more destructive 
of the harmony and integrity of the 
physical functions than the excessive 
cultivation and exercise of the muscles. 
Given two cases of equal endowment 
of nutritive power we are inclined to 
think that the one that was inclined to 
over-exertion of the mechanical system 
would sooner succumb to exhaustion than 
the other whose tendency was toward 
to over-activity of the nervous organism. 
The nervous man, using the term 
nervous in its proper sense, as a rule is 
longer lived than the muscular man. 
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BE DISSATISFIED—BUT— 

We can tolerate dissatisfaction that has 
a moral cause or motive in it, and conse- 
quently rises above the plane of mere 
selfishness. But in the broad considera- 
tion of the subject what would the indi- 
vidual or society be without the stimu- 
lus that dissatisfaction furnishes to ef- 
fort? Scarcely more than a humanized 
barnacle, a feeding, living thing, yet 
called man. We visited a little town 
not many years ago, that impressed us 
the moment we entered its principal 
street that the town was “running 
We were told that the people 
were known for their quiet, contented 
spirit; the ‘‘good, old ways” of their 
forefathers seemed best, and they were 
strongly adverse to any innovations. 
They had no railway facilities, and 
wanted none ; the arriving of the post- 
man once a day to the old store, in a 
corner of which a few pigeon holes serv- 
ed as the post office, was as much of a 
disturbance of the prevailing quiet as 
could be tolerated. We remarked to the 
friend who conducted us through the 
town: ‘This place has a very settled 
look.” ‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘it has remain- 
ed about as you see it for twenty-five 
years; it is settling into decay for the 
want of a little energy and enterprise.” 

‘*Are there no young people here?” 
we asked. ‘A very few, who are satis— 
fied to follow in the old ruts of their 
fathers and grandfathers,” was the 
answer. ‘‘The young men and young 
women with energy and spirit don’t stay; 
they can’t endure the chronic dulness of 
the place.” 

Later, in conversation with one of the 
‘* pillars” of the community, we remark- 


down.” 


ed, ‘‘ You don't appear to have many 





young people here, Mr. #” “No,” 
he replied, ‘‘our young men somehow 
itch to getaway fromus. They want to 
go West or into the city. If they could 
only content themselves and settle down 
at home they would be so happy. Every- 
thing is so quiet and peaceful here, seems. 
to me they ought to be.” 

‘*You must do something tokeep your 
young folks with you,” we rejoined, 
‘for your town will go to ruin. You 
must have young, fresh life with its am- 
bitions and progressiveness.” 

**Ah, the good old ways are best for 
comfort and peace,” the old man senten— 
tiously remarked with enough of dis— 
pleasure in his tone to warn against fol— 
lowing up our line of argument. 

The well-endowed mind has elements 
that inspire advancement ; it is not con- 
tented with a passive order of affairs 
external. It recognizes in the work of 
every day reflections of itself ; its hopes, 
desires, expectations must have in that 
work something of realization. We 
speak of morai purpose ; what is that but 
a high incentive to achieve more than 
comes to us in the ordinary routine that 
belongs to vocation? It is that which 
uplifts the individual and improves the 
community. We esteem the dissatisfied 
man or woman who looks upward, who 
would know more of truth, of duty, of 
kindness, of the principles that govern 
human conduct, of the arts that refine. 
and the methods that clear and strengthen 
the soul. 

For the dissatisfaction that is bred of 
selfishness and cupidity we have little to 
say in approval; it may indirectly serve 
a good end, but the motive is not gener- 
ous ; it is self that is uppermost, the se- 
curing of material wants, the attainment 
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of power that will make other men sub- 
ject to one’s will, the gratification of 
eaprices, of appetite, of passion. Here is 
a rich man who wants more wealth and 
is planning and scheming that he may 
gain it, although he knows that his gain 
is another’s loss. Here is a mechanic 
who earns good wages, and can provide 
well for his family, but he is discontent- 
ed because he must work for his living. 
Here is another who is a trusted clerk in 
& prosperous business house, but he frets 
and chafes because he can not add to his 
savings rapidly enough so that he will 
be independent. Here is another who 
aspires to office, the salary and perquis- 
ites being the object, not the public ser- 
vice it imposes. Here are women who 
appear to regard dress and fashionable 
conventions and conventional routine as 
the chief end of their being, and if one 
makes little greater pretensions then 
others are envious and chagrined. All 
these are dissatisfied, but there is little 
help for the world in such dissatisfaction, 
and nothing that develops the man 
hood or womanhood of the individual 
in whose mind its impure influence 
works, 

When the poet speaks of ambition as 
‘*a glorious cheat,” he does not refer to 
a sentiment formed by the desire to ac- 
complish good and noble deeds, in which 
one’s neighbor will share, but to those 
desires that have self emolument, self 
elevation for their main object, for all 
experience agrees in declaring that he 
who makes self foremost in all that he 
does, reaps in the end disappointment ; 
however brilliant his achievements may 
appear they are insubstantial and empty, 
but “‘ glorious cheats.” 


SELF-CONTROL. 

In its broad and true sense this term 
means very much; but the common 
interpretation refers it to ability to re- 
strain the outward expression of excited 
feeling or emotion. We are pointed to 
the man who hides his disturbed feelings 
under a calm exterior, to the irritable 
man who subdues his tendency to break 
out with harsh and bitter words, to the 
meddlesome woman who keeps her hands 
off the attractive bric-a-brac of her host, 
to the garrulous man who keeps a tight 
rein on his tongue and permits others to 
have their full share in the conversation. 
Certainly there is a degree of self regu- 
lation in these instances, but in our view 
self-control means far more than the 
checking of special tendencies of char- 
acter, or mannerisms that indicate in 
themselves the necessity of their sup- 
pression for the sake of appearing de- 
cent or well behaved in society. Self- 
control has to do with the sources of 
character, with the training and disci- 
pline of the faculties that associate and 
combine in the expression of one’s men- 
tal nature. Ittherefore means genuine 
self culture, and its effect, if the culture 
has been judicious, is not to weaken or 
emasculate, but to make the character . 
orderly and symmetrical. It-does not 
deprive a strong faculty of its strength, 
it does not rob the man of his natural 
fire and power, but it gives the force a 
higher range of action than it would 
have were it undisciplined, and makes it 
the backing and impulse for carrying 
into effect the purposes conceived by the 
higher sentiments. 

The majority of the inmates of our 
insane asylum are people who were not 
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disciplined in this respect, and it may be 
said that they who give way to their 
feelings easily are in danger of* becom- 
ing insane. Youth is the period for 
establishing habits of thinking and do- 
ing that accord with propriety and 
discretion ; then that ‘‘ grip” can be ob- 
tained upon ihe forces and impulses that 
makes character in the mature man or 
woman so admirable. When an insane 
woman who was given to occasional 
frenzies of rage was told by the keeper 
‘*You must control yourself,” she re- 
plied, ‘* The time to say that was when I 
wasa girl. I never controlled myself 
when I was well, and now I can not.” 

The parent and teacher must appre- 
ciate the relation of conduct to the or- 
ganization, and treat the irritable; pas— 
sionate child with intelligent discretion, 
not excusing, or condonirg its weak- 
nesses, not feeding the flame of excite- 
ment by gratifying intemperate humors, 
but firmly and seriously endeavoring to 
discipline and regulate the excessive 
mental] elements. 

Self-control is one of the grandest ach” 
ievements in character formation. Itre- 
fines and clarifies the intellectual vision’ 
brings the practical faculties into close 


_ harmony with the moral nature, and 


raises the quality of the manhood. Out 
of true self-culture arises true self-con- 
trol, and that means in a few words a well 
ordered, balanced mental development. 





A NEw MonGrRe..—The growing 
tendency in our every day talk to con- 
vert nouns or substantives into verbs is 
illustrated sometimes ‘very amusingly. 
In the workshops and printing offices 
now and then a hand is heard to chide 
another for ‘‘monkeying” with a tool. 
This manufacture of a verb ‘‘to 
monkey,” needs no explanation to one 
who knows anything of the habits of the 
four-handed animal. Lately we saw the 
term used in a letter written by a New 
York physician, which shows that it has 
obtained currency in respectable circles. 
We do not claim enrolment in the ranks 
of the purists, but we are desirous that 
our American use of English will not 
suffer deterioration from having phrases 
and terms forced upon it that are un- 
necessary and unbecoming. The indif- 
ference of our educated people to this 
matter has permitted a wild-grass growth 
of slang and other vicious forms of 
speech that is formidable to the consci- 
entious lexicographer and most vexatious 


to the grammarian. 
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{: fu fj orrespondents, 


Questions or “(General INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 








P ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


To ovuR conTRIsuTors. It will greatly aid the 
edator, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It isoften 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compose 
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itora, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. , 








“Sturrine Prrenotoey.—J. P.—This 
method of treating an important subject is 
due mainly to ignorance and a captious 
spirit. Newspaper men as a rule are not 
well versed in scientificsubjects. They are 
too busy in their own line to attempt such 
studies and must depend upon what others 
say, and are not always to blame for what 
a prejudiced or dogmatical adviser may rep- 
resent as the teachings of physiological 
mental science. We have found, however, 
that when a calm and definite statement of 
its teachings were made, newspaper men 
were among the first to acknowledge the 
truth in them. 

Cnest MrasvreMENt.—D.—A man, six 
feet in height, of spare build, the mental 
temperament, may have good health with 
but thirty-four inches of chest, and a weight 
of one hundred and forty pounds. A better 
proportion, for appearance sake at least, 
would be forty inches of chest, and one 
hundred and eighty pounds, but the differ- 
ence might consist mainly of muscle and 
fat, while the lung capacity be the same. 

Tue Use or Truz.—A. J. M.—A person 
with a strong will, and with habits of self- 
control, may exhibit the power of limiting 


his sleep. If the faculty of time is strong 
naturally, or by cultivation, this power is 
more strikingly shown. 

Dreams are founded on impressions made 
upon the mind or sensibilities in the waking 
or sleeping state. An impression that pro- 
duces considerable emotional activity is 
likely to be reproduced in sleep. It is said 
that those born blind never have dreams in 
which they see objects, and probably those 
born deaf do not dream of hearing sounds. 
If this be scientifically true, dreams depend 
chiefly upon impressions made by external 
things. 

Composition oF Fruits.—C. H. T.—The 
percentage of organic and inorganic matv- 
rials in some of the more common fruits, 
according to Fresenius and others, is the 
following : 


Apples. Peaches. Pears. Plums. 


Sugar 758 1.58 7.9 8.4 
Free acid 1.04 7. 05 8T 
Albumen 22 

Pectose 2.72 11, 11.45 
Ash q 44 Me i. 28 39 
Insoluble Matter 6.05 4.25 4.15 


In the ash are included the salts of potash, 
soda, lime, and phosphorus. 


Spasmopio JERK IN StezP.—D. B.-~-The 
sudden, involuntary movements of parts of 
the body when one is going to sleep or in 
the early period of sleep, are due to nervous 
reaction. A man who has been so active 
during the day that his muscles have been 
kept at a high tension will be likely to ex- 
perience such jerks. Excessive effort that 
induces great nerve strain, will be followed 
by reactions when one seeks rest, that for a 
time may be convulsive and disagreeable. 
Keep a dog on the run for a long time and 
then let him when tired and worn out go to 
his kennel for repose. While asleep you 
will see his limbs twitch and jerk until the 
muscles have recovered from the effect of 
their severe tension. 

TEMPERAMENTAL CHaNnGES.—W. J. M.— 
We can modify the physical manifestations 
of temperament very much, but not radi- 
cally. Temperament is an inheritance that 
marks our family relationship, and so spe- 
cializes the mdividual. Those characteris— 
tics of hair and complexion that show us to 
be of the Herefords or the Cunvinghams, 
like the broad cheek-bones or prominent 
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chin that may be a feature in the family 
likeness, can not be effaced by natural 
means. Out of door life, constant expo- 
sures to weather, hard muscular work, may 
in the course of years develop bone and 
muscle to such a degree that the motive 
temperament previously subordinate to the 
vital or mental becomes prominent and influ- 
ential, but the light hair and fair complex- 
ion will not take on the dark and swarthy 
hues of the naturally bilious type of the 
motive. That must be born with the per- 
son. The “ bilious” is properly a type or 
variety of the motive temperament, not a 


SMe Coen Sav. Ph 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 




















Economy of Life.—No thinking per- 
son can fail to see the wonderful adaptation 
of all things to the accomplishment of life’s 
end. Man is a sentient being deeply rooted 
in the earth, yet breathing ethereal airs and 
possessing an intelligence of immortality. 
The phenomena of nature and the revelation 
of the moral world are addressed alike to 
him as man possessing a two-fold nature, 
consisting of soul and body, constantly exer- 
cising mutual relations, each heing the coun- 
terpart of the other. 

As he is governed by laws which explain 
all actions and operations and render him 
accountable, ‘hese laws need an interpreter. 
Hence God has set apart two classes of men 
as instructors for the well-being and eleva- 
tion of our race—the clergyman and the 
physician, who are expected to give a just 
interpretation of the natures of revelation 
and science. 

The question why we are initiated into 
organic physical life is one of the unsolved 
problems of life, but it is a plain fact that it 
is a condition best suited to the purposes of 
Divine wisdom. Man, the last and noblest 
work of creation, a part of universal mind 
moving in universal space, possessing & soul 
**the mother of deep fears and high hopes 
infinite,” has an earthly life ‘‘ forever con- 
quered by death yet evermore triumphant.” 





There came to him as such to be his 
Teacher and Leader one that could walk 
with him, talk with him, eat with him, grow 
weary with him, and feel sorrowful and be 
burdened with him—one that could be 
touched with the feeling of his infirmity and 
bear all his griefs and sorrows. In his mis- 
sion to earth he came as God—Man, unto man 
as man, not unte angels or pure spirits, but 
unto man as made up of soul and body, and 
being under the burdens and infirmities of 
an earthly life rendered abnormal by the 
curse that rested upon all terrestrial things. 

The one who fails or neglects to view life 
with reference to its grand integrity, sees so 
much apparent inconsistency as to cause 
him to ignore the things that God has made, 
and to disregard the wise beneficence of his 
administration. When the Creator had 
made all things, he pronounced them good. 
The earth was fitted for man’s temporary 
home with just such things as we all seg 
around us. It is intended that by a proper 
use of them they should conduce to our 
happiness, and that they should be means 
for the promotion of our highest interests. 

No law can be violated with impunity; 
then it is in obedience to all the laws of our 
being, physical, intellectual, and moral, that 
we attain to that ecenomy of life, that equi- 
librium of all our powers, that will har- 
monize us with all that is good, great, and 
noble. It is by the abuse of things, the vio- 
lation of laws, that we bring upon ourselves 
the denunciations of heaven, that are no less 
than the penalties annexed to these laws as 
the inevitable sequence to their violation. 

Our highest interests demand the promo- 
tion of the public good; hence the institu- 
tions of society are put on foot to effect this 
end, and they ramify into all the different 
branches that are necessary to meet man’s 
capabilities and responsibilities, 

It becomes us as members of society, while 
we enjoy the fruits of universal learning, to 
make ourselves acquainted to some extent 
with all branches of knowledge, as our inter- 
ests are vested in all departments of effort. 
While we may not be special adepts in all 
branckes of knowledge, since— 


“One science alone can one genius fit, 
So broad is human knowledge, so narrow human 
wit,” 


yet it is to our interest to understand the 
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means for the accomplishment of the best 
ends, both as members of society and as in- 
dividuals. 

We all should be members of society, and 
as such we are designed to be efficient par- 
takers in such benefits as flow from such 
membersbip. D. N. 0. 


Napoleon’s Head.— 

Eprror of THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 

Dear Siz:—The size of Napoleon’s head 
is a subject that does not appear to lose in 
interest, and it would appear that the 
* data are insufficient to satisfy the scientific 
inquirer. We have one fact however, that is 
worth notice: " 

It appears that after Waterloo, a British 
officer did actually try on the Emperor's hat. 

At page 175, Vol. L., of the life of Sir W. 
Napier (English edition), there is a long 
letter from a Captain Churchill of the Guards, 
dated 24 June, 1815, giving an account of 
the battle. He adds, *‘ rode over yesterday 
«(June 28) with Wellington to see Blucher. 
‘‘Tsaw Bonaparte’s carriage—his hat, cloak, 
‘* and all his orders were in it. His hat fits 
‘* me exactly ; would I had sucha head un- 
** der it!” 

Captain Churchill afterward rose to be a 
general, and was killed in battle on the 27th 
of December, 1843, at Gwalior in India. If 
he when a young man had had a 233? or 24 
inch head, with such a position and con- 
nections, he would have left a name in his- 
tory in some manner, it seems tome. Yet 
Churchill probably had a good sized head and 
may besafe to say that it was at least 23 inches 
around. If the Emperor’s did not exceed 
that, the quality of his brain must be taken 
into account, and we must bear in mind his 
wonderful opportunities. He himself said 
(about 1802), ‘‘if Louis the 16th had been a 
‘tyrant, I should now be a lieutenant of 
“artillery. ” 

If his life is examined closely and criti- 
cally, a great deal of his wonderful success 
is found to be due to the gross blunders and 
shortcomings of his adversaries. When 
they faced him resolutely, and behaved with 
reasonable common sense, he failed. Al- 
though he succeeded wonderfully, he also 
failed wonderfully, and contrary to all ra- 
tional forecast, Europe during his time was 
mostly ruled by half-man monarchs. 


As Bonapartism is at present in much 
disrepute in France, it is probable that if a 
judicious representation were made to the 
French Government, it would allow his 
skull to be examined. 

We will venture to say that if this were 
done, certain. deficiencies of the moral na- 
ture that were manifest in his lifetime will 
be fouad to be confirmed by his cranium. 

DISOOVERER. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Marquis or Lanspowns resigned the 
position of Guvernor-General of Canada a 
while since, and takes the place of Lcerd 
Dufferin as Viceroy of India. Lord Stanley, 
appointed to succeed Lansdowne, is ex- 
pected to be at his post in March. Lord 
Dufferin returns to England, where he will 
find important work in the present attitude 
of political affairs. His Indian services have 
been highly creditable, and advance his rep- 
utation as an executive officer. 

Pror. E. A. Jounson, of the University of 
New York, recently completed the fiftieth 
year of his occupancy of the Latin chair in 
that well-known institution. Prof. Johnson 
is very properly beloved by the University 
students, for if there are any who have ever 
filled the role of a teacher of classical litera- 
ture and at the same time that of the gentle, 
patient, and firm gentleman, Prof. Johnson 
is entitled to be included in the list. To-day, 
in his seventies, he is the same keen analyst 
of Latin idioms that he was over twenty-five 
years ago when the writer enjoyed his in- 
struction. 

Pror. Asa Gray, the eminent botanist, 
died at the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, 
Monday, January 30th, at the age of 77. Few 
men who stood so high have been known so 
widely or loved so well. The scholar in 
Professor Gray was always enveloped in the 
gentleman, and the gentleman in the friend. 
Professor Gray was one of the really great 
men of the time. 





WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


‘‘Sympathy is more than silver or than 
gold.” 
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What delights, what emancipates, not 
what scares and pains us, is wise and good 
in speech and in the arts. Success. 

Seven letters in the alphabet have always 
been in trouble, while four of them have 
always been in luck. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone, lead life to sovereign 
power. Tennyson, 

Life is a series of surprises, and would 
not be worth taking or keeping if it were 
not. God delights to isolate us every day, 
and hide from us the past and the future. 

Experience. 

The man who never acts is a mere parasite 
on the body of society. Inactivity is the 
straight road to impotence, and eventually 
to annihilation. The consequence is, we 
must exert ourselves. Our watchword must 
be ‘‘Reform;” reform in person and in 
mass, individual reform and social reform. 

Henry Harland. 


—— 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





Some mens vas alvays like der key hole 
on der back of a clock. Dhey vas behint 
time. 

** What is a ‘ patent inside’?” the editor 
was asked. The editor replies: ‘‘ A diges- 
tive apparatus warranted to stand the wear 
and tear in sampling all the patent medicines 
advertised in his sheet.” 


An Irishman put up the following notice : 
** Whoever is caught trespassing upon these 
grounds will be given forty lashes upon the 
bare back. Half the penalty to the in- 
former.” 

After writing sentences one day, the schol- 
ars exchanged work for correction. A small 
boy marked an error, and then at the foot of 
the paper made the following explanatory 
note: ‘“‘He didn’t begin Masseychewsits 
with a caterpilla.” 

Robinson (at the window): ‘Hullo! 
There goes that woman Brown’s so dead 
sweet on!” Mrs. R. (rushing up with ex- 
citement): ‘‘Where ?—who?—where ? What, 
that—in the gray ? Why, George, how ridic- 
ulous you are! That’s his wife.” Robin- 
son: ‘* Exactly; my dear!” 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
Jactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
~vith such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
tume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
fnvite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





Waar Worps Say. A practical analysis of 
words for use in eleraentary schools, by 
John Kennedy, author of “ The School 
and the Family,” etc. New York. Ken- 
nedy & Co. 


Such hasty examination as we have been 
enabled to vive this book satisfies us that it 
is valuable in the school-room and also in 
the home training of the young as a word- 
book ; it seems to us a ittle in advance of 
the books of its class. Mr. Kennedy really 
makes words speak for themselves. He 
takes the root or key of a class of common 
words and shows how they are related in 
meaning one to another. Taking one of 
the shorter lists to illustrate his method, 
words beginning with ‘‘ Alb” for instance, 
from the Latin meaning white, we have in 
order, Albino, Albite, Albugo, Album, 
Albumen, Alburnum, Albein, and followin 
these definitions of the above words in brief, 
but sufficiently clear for a child’s intelli- 
gence. We think that he has really suc- 
ceeded in making words speak with unusu- 
al eloquence and so renders the study of 
words attractive to any average pupil. The 
old and tedious methods of etymology are 
ignored as they should be, and while he 
may be said to be classical, there is nothing 
of the dry or profound in his classicism. 


Exact Poonoerapny. A system with con- 
nectible stroke vowel signs. A Textbook 
for self and class-instruction. By George 
R. Bishop, author of ‘ Outlines of a 
modified Phonography,” etc. 12mo, pp. 
244. Price, leather, $2.00. 

This exceptionally well-arranged and well 
printed book is the result of years of study 
and practice. The author for many years 
had been convinced of the necessity of the 
adoption of some devices that should take 
the place of the old dots and dashes in vo- 
calization, and written in with the word 
forms, if any decided progress is to be made 
in phonographic shorthand. Nearly four 
years ago he outlined his views in a a 
ive pamphlet which found circulation 
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among the practitioners of this time-saving 
art, and the encouragement of its reception 
led him on to the completion of the present 
work. 

One who has read the pamphlet probably 
remembers Mr. Bishop’s accentuation of the 
a of representing words by such 

efinite characters that legibility will be 

assured, and the uncertainties of unvocal- 
ized phonography as commonly written in 
reporting styles be avoided. In the intro- 
duction to his book he very clearly states 
the reason that influenced his efforts t> pro- 
duce a treatise that would be an approach 
toward the object so desirable to the profes- 
sional stenographers, viz.: ‘‘a system as brief 
as phonogra hy and as exact as common 
longhand.” ae would appear that the diffi- 
culty of adapting strokes to the old conso- 
nant outlines of phonography, which at first 
seemed great, proved resolvable as the au- 
thor advanced in his self-appointed task. 
To be sure he had the system of Lindsley 
and a later English treatise to satisfy him of 
the practicability of the undertaking, but 
they are methods of stenography, not pho- 
nography, which is at first sight to be pre- 
ferred as more consistent with the normal 
expression of language. The illustrative 
examples which form the bulk of the vol- 
ume,and properly so,are admirably executed, 
the distinction between light and heavy 
strokes being carefully made, so that no un- 
certainty in this respect shall annoy the 
student. In fine, the thought and hand of 
the learned and proficient reporter are man- 
ifest at every step, and in the teaching the 
results not of a nicely developed theory, 
but of everyday test and practice are seen. 
Patriotic Appressgs in America and Eng- 

land from 1850 to 1885, on Slavery, the 

Civil War, and the Development of Civil 

Liberty in the United States. By Henry 

Ward Beecher. Edited by John R. How- 

ard. 8vo, pp. 857. Fords, Howard & 

Hulbert, Publishers. New York. 


Mr. Beecher was at once a man of great 
intellectual capacities, and very active emo- 
tional faculties. Tosay this is to indicate 
the reason for the many phases of mental 
ester that he exhibited. With a gift: of 
ingual expression that was rarely su d 
he was enabled to meet every requisition of 
his pulpit and platform career, however 
widely different might be the cccasion. 
Whatever may be the difference of pinion 
with regard to his theology and his preach- 
ing, his standing before the world as an ex- 
pee =: of earnest patriotism is unquestionea. 
and none is there who will deny that his ora 
torical power on the side of civil liberty and 
poneadl Gaty to the State was of the highest 
order. In every great struggle during the 
past thirty-five years the preacher of Ply- 
mouth Church bore a conspicuous part. It 
was regarded as a matter of course that he 


should be a leader of public thought in af- 
fairs of public moment. His sincerity as a 
lover of the country was unquestioned, and 
when he spoke on a question of serious con- 
cern the people listened as a single man. 

It is well that such a collection should be 
published, and the enterprising firm that has 
undertaken the work will receive the thanks 
of the community. The editor has made 
three divisions of the address—I. those on 
Freedom and Slavery, II. those on the Civil 
War, lil. those on Civil Liberty, together 
comprising thirty-five topics. he last of 
the series is the Eulogy on Grant, that was 
delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, in 
October, 1885. 

Mr. Howard's review of Mr. Beecher’s 
career occupies 160 pages and is itself an in- 
teresting section of the volume. Many per- 
sonal reminiscences, anecdotes, and letters 
which enter into a friendship that had exist- 
ed forty years are recorded currente calamo, 
and possess a freshness that will please. A 
considerable number of illustrations embel- 
lish the book. 

The frontispiece is an admirable steel 
engraving of Beecher at the age of 43, and 
there are also a portrait of him at 65, and a 
fine photo-artotype taken during the last 
year of his life. Besides these, there are 
portraits of the most eminent men of the 
Anti-Slavery period and the War period— 
the contemporaries and co-laborers of Mr. 
Beccher. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Interstate PRIMER SUPPLEMENT. De- 
signed as a drill book to supplement the 
primer and first reader in primary schools. 
By 8. R. Winchell. Smal] 12mo, cloth, pp. 
134. Price 25 cents. Interstate Publish- 
ing Company, Boston. 

This book is quite as well adapted to home 
as to school use. The type is large and 
clear, paper strcng, popes 3 good, and the 
lessons simple as well as pleasing. 


Awnnvat Report oF THE Morse Dispensary, 
of Cooper Medical College, for 1887. San 
Francisco, Cal., according to which up- 
ward of 2,000 new cases were treated dur. 
ing the last year. 


Tae Lick Oxssgrvatory. A Lecture and 
Guide Book.—By the Rev. Geo. W. James 
—with illustrations—San Francisco. The 
Bancroft Company. 


An interesting pamphlet—the outgrowth 
of popular lectures, which Mr. James has fre- 
quently delivered. The history of the great 
telescope on Mt. Hamilton is given and par- 
ticulars relating to the locality and furnishing 
of the observatory. : 
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Tue Triscne Armanac and Political Register 
for 1888. Edward McPherson, tor. 
It is a handy little manual for reference in 

matters of National and State government. 

Statistics are givenof recent election returus 

and the platforms of the old and new parties 

are tabled in full. 


Tents Awnvat Report or Tug Eicgata Warp 

Misston, New York City. 

This mission is practically non-sectarian, 
although under the management of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. There are in- 
cluded in it a guild for boys, one for women 
and girls, a reading-room, school-room, 
chapel, and sewing circle. The good ac- 
complished by this class of missionary work 
is like the ever widening circle when some- 
thing disturbs the surface of placid waters; 
no human eye can decide where the last cir- 
clets rest. 


BETHLEHEM TO JERUSALEM. A new poem. by 
George Klingle (author of ‘‘ Make Thy 
Way Mine”), with fac similes of water- 
color sketches of Church of the Nativity, 
Bethlehem; the Sea of Galilee, from 
Tiberius ; The Mount of Olives, from Je- 
rusalem; and Jerusalem, from Mount 
Scopus. From studies made in the Holy 
Land by Harry Fenn. 


A sweet Christmas poem beautifully and 
aptly set to scenes historic in the great Christ 
drama. The views are striking and credita- 
ble to the artist. Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother, Publishers. New York. 


Tar Movement Curz. An Introduction to 
the History, Principles, Application, and 
methods of the Movement Cure. By Mark 
8. Purdy, Corning, N. Y. 


A pamphlet of twenty-five pages in which 
a good idea of the massage treatment in its 
variety is supplied. 


Cooper Mepioat Coiizer, San Francisco. 
Annual announcement—session of 1888. 


A well equipped institution, and apparent- 
ly organized for serious independent service 
to the community. We are glad to note that 
an examination or its equivalent in academic 
training is required before a student is ad- 
mitted. 


Ex Sexa (The Review). A Journal of Med- 
ical Science and Hygiene. Editors— 
Professor H. Rippy Bey, and Ibraham 
Mustapha Bey, of the Medical College, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. A. M. Ross, 
of Toronto, we have received an example of 





this Egyptian periodical. The charactersin 
which it is printed have a cabalistic twist to 
them which puts their significance quite be- 
yond our present intelligence. Yet we can 
believe that the periodical is a cred’table ex- 
ponent of the medical advancement of 
Egypt. 


OURRENT EXOHANGES. 


Wallace’s Monthly. Devoted to domesti- 
cated animal nature, particularly horse 
flesh ; February number contains an elab- 
orate index of notable stock. N. Y. 


La Gazette Medicale. Monthly review of 
medicine anu surgery and the related 
sciences. Montreal. Recently enlarged 
with the addition of useful departments. 


Our Day. Arecord and review of current 
life; field of application broad enough 
and could be made an instrumentality of 

t usefulness, Joseph Cook, editor. 
ton. 


Banker's Magazine and Statistical Register. 
New York. 


The Iliustrated Catholic American. Weekly. 
New York. 


Lippincott’s for February is entitled by the 
publisher, ‘‘A womans number,” and 
preperly so, as the greater part of its con- 
tents are illustrative of the sex in various 
relations. Besides the leading feature a 
novel entitled, ‘‘The Spell of Home ;” 
the contents are chiefly made up of, My 
efforts to become a Lawyer, Our Old 
Homes, Life at a Working Woman’s 
Home, Modern Word Parsimony. Phila- 
delphia. 


Chicago Medical Times, organ of the ad- 
vanced school. G. K. Hazlitt & Co. 


Homletic Review, for February, contains 
several topics that are worthy of note, 
The Better Training of Candidates for 
the Ministry, How may the lack of relig- 
ious and moral culture in our public 
schools be remedied? Some sharp but 
true things are said in this; A Study of 
Dr. Robert South; How was Adam the 
Son of God? The Sections are well 
filled making a number of more than 
ay bulk. Funk & Wagnalls. New 

ork. 


The New England Magazine gives us well 
illustrated articles on New England Cities 
and Towns, Block Island, New England 
Educational Institutions, and a Curious 
Chapter of Vermont History may be men- 
tioned. Boston. 
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The Century opens with a portrait of Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, whose strong face has 
something of Daniel Webster and Walter 
Scott in combination. Ranch life in the 
far West, Some Letters to Miss Mary 
Boyle, by Landor; A Russian Political 
Prison, Pictorial Art on the St At the 
Literary, Living in Paris, Grand Strategy 
of the War of the Rebellion, Abraham 
Lincoln, Astrology, Divination and Coin- 
cidences are among the more striking 
titles, and well illustrated. 


Book Chat, convenient appendage to the 
table of the general reader and literary 
man. Brentano. New York. 


Popular Science Monthly, February, has New 
hapters in the Warfare of Science, Geol- 
ogy, Progress at Panama, a somewhat 
technical article relating to that great 
work; the Moon and the Weather, in 
which the writer takes the ground that 
there is something worthy of belief in 
time-honored notions; Animal Agency in 
Soil Making, Emotions versus Health in 
Women, Astronomy with an opera glass, 
Vegetable and Animal Albumen, A Sketch 
of Sir Joseph Whitworth, with a portrait. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 


Medical Advance. Chicago. A pretty 
staunch advocate of the advance guard of 
Homeopathy. Evidently believes in 
provings, although they may lead to some- 
what extravagant conclusions. 


Christian Thought. New York. A bi- 
monthly. The number with the date of 
February has Physical Theories of Mind, 
Depravity and its Cure, Mommsen, Bible 
Account of Creation in the lightof Mod- 
ern Science, Our Next Summer School, 
etc. 


Harper's Magazine for February has for its 
frontispiece, Une Jetee en Angleterre, a 
striking picture of a marine landing ; 
Felix Buhot, painter and etcher, Quebec, 
besides Ship Railways, Ancient and Mod- 
ern, Socialism in ndon, On the Out- 
post, 1780, The American Shipping In- 
terest, Hyderabad and Goleonda, A little 
Swiss Sojourn, and other topics. A pleas- 
ing number and notably American. Har- 
per & Bros. New York. 


The Cosmopolitan. Monthly. New York. 
A growing literary venture of the free 
lance school. 


American Inventor. Monthly. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The American Drug Clerk’s Journal. Month- 
ly. Chicago. Has entered upon its second 
year. ‘ 


Iustrated Pacific States. Weekly. San 
Francisco, Cal. Enterprising and enter- 
taining. 


The P: Magazine. Monthly. L. 
N. Fowler, Lovdon, England. Well sus- 
tained and creditable. 


The Literary World. Fortnightly. Boston. 

Builder and Woodworker. February. New 
York. The designs for cottages, ete., in 
this publication are usually worthy atten- 
tian. Notably is this true of this number. 

The Dietetic Gazette. Monthly. New York. 
Welcome to this new periodical ; it has a 
sphere of decided usefulness. 

The Southern Cultivator. Monthly. Atlanta, 
Georgia. A well-edited and elaborate 
farm journal. 

Vick s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Old and reliable journal 
of floriculture and gardening. 

The Western Rural and American Stockman. 
Weekly. Chicago, Ill. Practical and sen- 
sible on other topics than its specialties. 

The Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 
Weekly. Albany. Fifty-eight years of 
success are reflected in the excellence of 
the matter. 








Mrs. M. J. P.: 


Noticing your note in the ‘‘ Child-Culture” 
department of the PHreNoLogioaL JouRNAL 
for February, I thought an answer to it 
would be acceptable to perhaps many other 
mothers besides yourself. I am not a mother, 
‘*by a long chalk,”—rather a bachelor of 
about 30—but I am fond of children. 

I read a story in the Wide Awake some 

years ago, in which a Mrs. Horton taught 
her little girl, Amy, self-control in a way at 
once sensible and effective. If the child had 
done anything naughty; or said any naughty 
word, she would, when night came, and 
she put her darling to bed, refuse to kiss her 
little hands or her lips; but she would kiss 
both if the little one had been good. She 
never permitted the child to go unkissed to 
bed, however ; but would kiss Amy’s cheek, 
or her forehead. How does this strike you? 
Try it on your little ones; perhaps your lit- 
tle darling will climb on your lap when 
night and bed-time comes, when the little 
night-dress has been put on, and your pre- 
cious treasure is ready for bed, and say, in 
her pretty, childish way, as little Amy did: 
‘*Tean hannies to-night, mamma ; tean han- 
hies for oo.to tiss!” I hope you are bring- 
ing up your children in “the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord,” for christianity 
has a stupendous power for good in the lives 
of the little ones. W. 8. WELLER 
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“ECHOES” FROM THE CONSULTATION ROOM, 


BY PROFESSOR NELSON SIZER. 


F one-tenth part of the interesting inc:- 
dents which occur in our Phrenological 
Examination Room could with propriety be 
presented to the public, it would make a 
chapter as interesting as a romance, and as 
readable as a fairy tale. The wonderful 
‘* hits,” as people call them, in describing 
character, and the counsel and guidance 
which they receive in reference to their 
health, and the right control and manage- 
ment of their talents, skill, force, and faults, 
and the openings and suggestions which we 
make to those who wish to improve their 
relations to life by means of better occupa- 
tions, would fill volumes. 

The writer met at a recent lecture of his 
in Brooklyn, a bright, energetic young man 
who came to him and said, ‘“‘ you do not 
know me, but I shall never forget an inter- 
view I had with you four years ago, and the 
advice you gave me on the subject of a 
suitable occapation. You told me I was 
capable of doing something better than I 
was engaged in; that I ought to be a man 
on my own account, have a business of my 
own and be master of it, and not be danc- 
ing attendance on some one else, and doin 
boy’s work all my life in a store. You ad- 
vised me to learn to be a builder, and to 
study the science of building. namely, arch- 
itecture. Laccepted your advice. I spent 
three years in learning the business, took les. 
sons in architectural drawing,and now have 
a trade and a profession, a business of my 
own. and I am only twenty-two years old.” 

A few of his friends, we suppose, know 
what he thinks about it, but the 700,000 
people in Brooklyn, with the exception 
of perha awenty propia, do not know it. 
He could have u up the amount, which 
the advice cost him, in candies, ttes, 
and soda water, and not have been any bet- 
ter, but much the worse in mind, body, and 
pocket. 

Three years ago a lady, healthy, vigorous, 
and intelligent, called for an examination to 
be written out in full. She desired to know 
what she could best do to earn a living 
henceforth. We said, ‘‘If you were not 
more than eighteen years of age we would 
advise you by all means to study medicine. 
‘You have the talent, the constitution, the 
practical judgment, the sociability, and the 
courage to fill the place well.” At the close 
of the interview she said, ‘‘ You examined 
and wrote out my character ten years ago, 
and advised me then, as now, to study med- 
icine. I had never thought of such a thing 


as desirable or ible, and I went away 
disappointed and angry. I would not tol- 
erate the thought of becoming a doctor. 
But the subject haunted me, and the result 
was that in afew months I was studying 
for that profession, in due time graduated, 
entered upon successful practice, enjoyed 
the work, saw the great need of a hospital 
for women and children, and urged the plan 
upon the people of the city where I reside. 
A charter was obtained from the Legislature 
of the State; the hospital was built, and I 
have been placed at the head of it. During 
the years of its existence hundreds of pa- 
tients have been treated, and the institution 
is ve a. at least among the ladies. 

ow I have come in to express my grat- 
itude, to give you the encouragement which 
is your due, and to say that you have been 
the cause of my success. I wanted also to 
have another examination to see if you 
would say the same as you did before. It 
is the same, only you talk stronger now, if 
there is any difference.” 

There are men in this city of New York 
who, by means of a phrenological exami- 
nation, have been taken away from a worth- 
less business, and recommended and urged 
to adopt another, in which new business 
they have acquired handreds of thousands 
of dollars that they have saved. Occasion- 
ally one of these persons brings in his son 
for examination as to his future pursuit, and 
then incidentally tells us the story of what 
we have done for himself, attributing his 
choice of business, and the success he has 
derived from it, simply from following the 
unexpected advice he got from us res ar ’- 
ing the matter. 

t seems a little queer that men havin: 


thus been put on the right track shoul 


know it and feel it, and yet rarely take the 
trouble just to drop in and speak the truth 
to us with its encouragement; but when 
they come they expect us to tell them the 
whole truth just as they expect that a good 
physician will heal them when they go to 
him for relief, and therefore they do not 
consider it a matter for congratulation with 
us, —_— they fully appreciate the service 
rendered them and are happy in its benefits. 
They would as soon think of going around 
to see the engineer who surveyed their farm, 
or the mason who laid a wall, to thank him 
over and over for doing what they expected 
he would do and paid him for doing ; so we 
have to consider it a compliment when they 
thus take it for granted that we know our 
advice is worthy to be followed. We get this 
much from these customers, however; they 
bring their sons and grandsons for us to ‘‘do 
likewise ” for them, and it is only then that 
we find out how much they believe that 
they have derived from consultation with us. 





